


THE EARL OF ROSEBERY. 


By HENRY W. LUCY. 








ORD ROSEBERY, amongst many qualities that win for him 
a foremost place in the ranks of public men, is an inter- 
esting personality. One may be a supremely great states- 
man and yet lack the qualities that give the public a personal 
interest in him. It would be invidious rather than impossible 
to cite in proof of this illustrations from contemporary times. 
But there are two modern instances of either class. Sir 
Robert Peel was a statesman of far higher rank than Lord 
Palmerston, but in the average British household he was 
not enshrined a familiar friend as was Lord Palmerston. 
Everybody knew the latter, called him ‘‘ Pam,” and told stories about him. No one 
thought of calling Sir Robert Peel ‘‘ Bob,” and when he fell off his horse on 
Constitution Hill probably the first feeling was one of surprise that a personage who 
in the popular mind was a sort of abstraction should do so commonplace a thing as 
get astride a horse. 

Lord Rosebery is a man of wide human sympathies, and is speedily at home with 
his fellow man whether he meets him in the House of Lords or the London County 
Council, at the Foreign Office or in front of a public platform. He is reported to 
nourish some resentment against fortune, which, however unexpectedly, brought him 
into the peerage. He looks with yearning eyes upon the more exciting and busier 
battle-field of the Commons. There is no doubt that had Mr. Archibald Philip Primrose 
taken his seat in the House of Commons as member for Manchester, Birmingham, 
Newcastle, or Bradford, he would quickly have advanced to the first place on the 
Treasury Bench. But though it may possibly be his loss to be handicapped by the 
weight of a coronet, it is the country’s gain. There has been a hitherto unfailing 
supply of eminent men to maintain the high character of the Commons. It is different 
in the House of Lords, where the method of recruitment stands upon an entirely 
different basis. Peers, it is true, are not all born; some of them are made. But 
these generally reach the hereditary chamber towards the close of a career whose 
achievemerts have won them the distinction, and they welcome the surcease fromlabour. 
Lord Rosebery entered it in the flush of early manhood, with all his life before him and 
his career to make. 

That, whilst feeling hampered by the conditions of his estate and somewhat stifled 
by the atmosphere of the place, he should so early and so young have established for 
himself a claim to the leadership of the Liberal party is a high tribute to his natural 
gifts and his force of character. He is so much with us now, and fills so large a 
place in public estimation, that we are apt to forget he is comparatively a new comer. 
It was the Midlothian campaign that gave him the opportunity he has unobtrusively, 
but irresistibly, seized. He was Earl of Rosebery before Mr. Gladstone was his 
guest at Dalmeny, had a seat in the House of Lords, and occasionally took a modest 
part in public affairs. But the fierce light that beat upon that historic foray across 
the Border revealed the young Lord of Dalmeny as a man with a cool head and 
ready wit, capable of presiding over and controlling excited public meetings. 

It came to pass that as Midlothian campaign followed campaign Lord Rosebery was 
forced into a position second only to that of his illustrious guest. The storm of 
cheering that welcomed Mr. Gladstone's appearance ever broke forth again when 
Lord Rosebery was caught sight of, and no meeting at which he was present 
could be induced to disperse till he had supplemented Mr. Gladstone’s oration 
by a few remarks. This honour paid to a prophet in his own country in- 
creased on closer acquaintance till it grew somewhat embarrassing. In the later 
campaigns Lord Rosebery, as far as possible, abstained from accompanying Mr. 
Gladstone on to the platform, shrinking from a position in which he seemed to 
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appropriate a share of the popular homage which he held should be exclusively 
a tribute to his leader. 

Lord Rosebery began ministerial life very humbly, accepting the office of Under- 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. In 1885 he was promoted to the 
congenial office of First Commissioner of Works with a seat in the Cabinet. It was 
in the following year, during Mr. Gladstone’s brief administration after the General 
Election of 1885, that he reached the post for which he is acknowledged to be 
heaven-born. His tenure of the Foreign Office was short-lived, but at home and 
abroad he established a reputation which inevitably marks him out as the 
Foreign Minister of the next Liberal Administration. He had here full scope for 
that equable temper, that wide knowledge of affairs, that quickness of insight, and 
that profound sagacity which distinguish him. _ It is not often that the foreign policy of a 
Minister, whether he be Liberal or Conservative, satisfies both political parties. That 
is a credit won by Lord Rosebery during the exceedingly difficult time when he held 
the seals of the Foreign Office. 

Somebody has said that genius is only another word for the capacity for hard 
work. If that be so Lord Rosebery’s genius must be admitted, for, like the first 
Napoleon, he toils terribly. It was characteristic of him that when the London County 
Council was formed he accepted the post of Chairman. It was not for him 
an alluring one from any point of view. If its duties were to be conscientiously per- 
formed it simply meant drudgery, submitted to in unattractive circumstances, in 
uninspiring company. Lord Rosebery having decided to undertake the task, gave 
himself up to it with uncompromising assiduity. He laboured early and late and 
every day. His appearance in the Chair at the ordinary meetings was duly noted in 
the public prints, but few save those of his own household knew of his constant and 
regular attendance upon Committee work, or of his habit of taking home portions of 
tasks which even the long day had not seen completed. Probably no one but Lord 
Rosebery could have licked into shape the heterogeneous conglomeration that was the 
first London County Council. Certainly no other statesman of his standing would have 
undertaken the work. It was a happy thing for the County Council, a great service 
to municipal interests. Doubtless the severe training was not without com- 
pensating effect. 

This capacity, even liking, for hard work are the indispensable complement of 
statesmen in the front rank. One generally begins to make his mark by being a 
talker ; if he is to reach the topmost flight he must also be a worker. Mr. Bright 
was a great orator, but his occasional terms of administration were not marked by a 
measure of success equal to that achieved by less famous predecessors or successors. 
Lord Rosebery shares Mr. Gladstone’s dual gift ; being a habile speaker and a tireless 
worker. He does not often speak in the House of Lords, but when he rises he com- 
mands an audience which assembles in equal number to pay honour to only two, or at 
most three, other peers. He resembles the late Lord Granville in his lightness 
of touch and his felicity of language, whilst he excels him in the brilliancy of his wit. 
The House of Lords will never forget how, when Lord Brabourne lamented afresh the 
circumstances under which a coronet had been placed on his brow, Lord Rosebery 
complimented him upon the complacency and apparent appreciation with which he 
wore his crown of thorns. The subject was one Lord Brabourne, suddenly abandoning 
a custom that was growing upon him, never again alluded to. 

Lord Rosebery is one of the singularly few peers who seem to find no difficulty in 
the acoustical defects of the Chamber. Apparently making no special effort he is as 
distinctly heard there as in an ordinary dining room, wherein he has the advantage of 
the late Lord Granville, some of whose good things were lost to the world by reason 
of their not reaching the Press Gallery. Lord Rosebery has a full rich voice that has 
penetrated to the utmost recesses of the Waverley Corn Market in Edinburgh. His 
enunciation is slow, unvaried by haste. For one so quick-witted all his movements 
are unexpectedly leisurely, a peculiarity that is probably the result of unintermitted 
self-control. He rarely attempts flights of oratory, whether in Parliament or on the 
platform, and his gestures are so unobtrusive that one cannot remember that he 
indulges in any. Deeply read in ancient and modern masters, his speeches have a 
satisfying literary flavour, the seasoning never being overdone. 

Lord Brougham confided to Macaulay’s father that he composed the peroration of 
his speech on the trial of Queen Caroline after reading and repeating Demosthenes 
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for three or four weeks. Twenty times over he re-wrote it before it satisfied his 
taste. What measure of preparation Lord Rosebery bestows upon his more 
important speeches is his secret. They are too weighty in matter, too polished 
in style, to be ‘‘ knocked off” at a quarter of an hour’s notice. But Lord Rosebery 
has the art to conceal his art, and no one looking and listening whilst he quietly, often 
without assistance from notes, delivers a speech that charms the audience before him, 
and is eagerly read by a much larger audience listening at the doors, suspects the 
study of Demosthenes or the re-writing twenty times of a carelessly dropped yet 
perfect sentence. 

Lord Rosebery has all the natural tastes that the exigeant British public demand 
in their prime favourites. He lives a good deal in the country, hunts, shoots, farms, 
breeds cattle and horses, sometimes winning races, always, on the turf or in politics, 
running straight. Latest of all he has entered the field of authorship, astonishing the 
world with a monograph on Pitt, which throws fresh light on an old familiar face, and 
unconsciously, by side lights struck in little excursions into shrewd observations, 
forms a not less interesting study of a statesman who, hitherto missing some of Pitt’s 
advantages, may yet come near to his imperishable renown. 


A PAGEANT OF THAMES POETS. 


E. J. MILLIKEN. 


‘* When the fit of poetry was upon him, he (Shelley) delighted to glide along in his boat upon the Thames, 
among the sedges and water-lilies, under the beechen groves of Bisham that overhung the stream.” —CHARLES 
MACKAY in Zhe Thames and its Tributaries. 


On Shelley’s soul, when, lapped in dreams Elysian, 
He drifted slow beneath the beechen stems, 

Rose there not ever as in masque-like vision, 
A Pageant of the Poets of our Thames ? 


The Bisham groves are beautiful, low-bending 
In bowery eaves above the sliding stream, 
And there in happy trance and ease unending, 
The poet’s spirit undisturbed might dream. 


But Thames hath many another winding haunted 
By memories of the wandering sons of song, 
And many another nook is ground enchanted, 
Its wooded slopes and devious shores along. 


Chaucer at Donnington! The Kennett sounded 
On Geoffrey’s ear five hundred years ago, 

And there, by Thames’s sylvan scenes surrounded, 
The cheerful bard forgot the courtier’s woe. 


And gentle Spenser oftentimes would wander 

In his great day ‘‘ by Thames’s lovely side.” 
None sang its sweetness with effusion fonder, 

None limned its beauties with more loving pride ? 


Picture him, pensive-eyed, with princely bearing, 
And pointed beard, in courtly ruff arrayed, 
Gliding in gilded barge by crowded Charing, 
Or rambling lone in Windsor’s leafy shade ! 
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And mighty Milton, who, in stately metre, 
Sang of fair Eden and its mystic stream, 

Did not disdain, in accents gentler, sweeter, 
Than those of Israfel in Poe’s wild dream,— 


Did not disdain to pipe of green Thames’ valleys, 
His rushy shallows and his rushing floods ; 

Or of the sylvan dells and verdant alleys 
Of Colne’s thick groves and Horton’s bosky woods. 


Denham at Oxford sang the bowery mazes 
Of Thames's devious banks by Cooper’s Hill. 

Oft had he strolled ’midst Egham’s clustering daisies, 
Traced to the stream the tributary rill ; 


Wandered ‘‘among the wanton valleys,” shaping 
The stiffer diction of a statelier time, 

To tropes of tender flattery, fit for draping 
The radiant river that inspired his rhyme ; 


Cowley at Chertsey laboured his quaint fables 
In praise of solitude—which left Aim sad. 

Still the Porch House abides, its pretty gables 
Marked yet by many a rambler gay and glad. 


Poor, courtly bard! Barnes Elms might seem to beckon 
Enticingly, far from ‘‘the hum of men,” 

But devotees of state may scarcely reckon 
On Thames’s choicest sweets, for heart or pen. 


Frail Pope at grotto’d Twickenham all can picture, 
His polished urban muse, censorious, shrill, 

For her loved Thames had no satiric stricture ; 
She sang its praise to a soft pastoral quill. 


Still fancy paints the modish laureate leading 
Hoop’d ladies up his villa’s verdant slope, 

As proud, poor wasp, to show a bard’s good breeding, 
As of his matchless skill in rhyme and trope: 


Still sees the immortal mannikin gravely musing 

Near Thames’s shores, ’neath Windsor’s bowery glades, 
Old rhymes repolishing, fresh figures choosing— 

Deft master of his daintiest of trades. 


Indolent Thomson in the warm peach-garden 

At Richmond lounges in loose-slippered ease. 
What wooded stretch in Tempe or in Arden 

Might match the peerless prospect thence he sees ? 


There Collins sang the laureate of the Seasons, 

There Wordsworth hymned the master of the Ode, 
There gentle Thomas Hood, for countless reasons 

Best loved of bards, beneath the ‘‘ Elm Tree” strode, 


Lilting the legend of Ham House in numbers 
As faéry-wild as Ariel’s forest flight. 

Hush! As the stream in silvery radiance slumbers, 
How many vocal shades here haunt the night! 
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Amidst them all what song more chastely tender, 
More subtly true to Thames’s secret spells, 

Than classic Arnold’s, stealing like a slender, 
Slow silvery flood amid the asphodels ? 


The Cumnor cowslips made he not immortal 
As Homer’s amaranths, when he piped the lay 
Of Thyrsis,' Thyrsis whom not death’s dim portal 
Might shut from poesy’s eternal day ?— 


Thyrsis, who too had loved his Thames, and footed 
The river-fields, who knew their rushy banks, 
And where the purple fritillaries rooted. 
Sweet singers of sweet Thames, its lovers’ thanks 


Follow your flowing strains in grateful benison! 
In pageant fair we seem to see you glide, 
From cheerful Chaucer to mellifluous Tennyson, 
By Shelley’s skiff drifting on Bisham’s tide. 


There’s ‘‘ Water-Poet” Taylor, badged and hatted 
As a right ‘‘ Waterman,” jolly and young. 

No true Thames gossip e’er more freely chatted 
No true Thames bard hath e’er more naively sung. 


There’s Phineas Fletcher of ‘‘ The Purple Island,” 
Who ‘‘spread his sail” long since ‘‘ by Aquadune.” 

He greets grave Akenside with an arch smile, and 
Strums his quaint lyre to an archaic tune. 


There’s Shenstone of the modish metric gallop, 
Penning his epigram on Henley’s pane: 

There moony Coleridge in the Muse’s shallop 
Drifts Kennett-wards by Reading through the rain. 


And many another phantom figure passes 
The ‘‘pard-like” poet at his ‘‘ summer task.” 
Beech-groves of Bisham, long, lush stream-side grasses, 
Snow-breasted swans that in noon’s radiance bask,— 


Still as when Shelley, drifting, dreamed among you, 
‘* Waterfalls leap among wild islands green ;” 

But the least earthy bard who yet hath sung you 
No more within his ‘‘lone retreat” is seen. 


Yet whilst fleet swallows, wide, unwearying wingers, 
Flit yearly o’er its silvery-winding way, 

Our ‘‘Tamise Ripe” shall never lack sweet singers 
To pipe the loving laudatory lay 


1 His friend and fellow-poet, Arthur Hugh Clough. 
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THE SPREAD EAGLE, EPSOM, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF EPSOM AND THE DERBY. 
By ‘‘ VIGILANT” of the Sportsman. 
With Illustrations by F. G. KITTON and E. J. SULLIVAN. 


és HE votaries of pleasure may have ceased to draw their magic circle around 

her mineral springs, but her salubrious air, and still enticing downs, have 
not ceased to retain as permanent inhabitants many families of the highest re- 
spectability.” Extracted from a guide-book of 1825—one of the worst ever 
written, which says a great deal—is the above elegant sentence referring to 
Epsom, more famous by far on account of its race for the Derby, than for 
its mineral waters, its celebrated palaces of Durdans and Nonsuch, or anything 
else that has ever belonged to it. The town is pretty, and certain houses, mansions, 
woods, and fields in its neighbourhood are picturesque, and possess in a few 
instances other attractions. But its downs made the Derby, and the Derby made 
Epsom. Save for the spring and summer meetings on those Surrey heights, the 
world would know no more about the place than they do of other pleasant places 
that lie within twenty miles of London. 

Common is it nowadays to read remarks on the decline of the Derby. No doubt 
the reputation it possessed thirty years ago has been diminished, mainly by the estab- 
lishment of other stakes of great value for three-year-olds. Time was when all winter 
long the chances of the candidates, favourites and outsiders, were daily discussed by 
all classes of men interested in racehorses or horse-racing. The terms are not 
synonymous. Men talked about the Derby over mugs of beer, in village taverns. 
They discussed it in the squire’s dining-room, when conversation grew brisker as the 
host took his guests bacR by degrees from ’34 to ’20 port, and had a story to tell 
respecting every fresh bottle. The humble admirers of the sport usually relied on 
public form, and declared that the horse which stood foremost in the betting would 
win. The port-drinkers often upheld theories inimical to him, and possessed informa- 
tion as to mysterious colts destined to cause amazement to those who relied on Auf 
and Bell's Life. At that time such training reports as are published in our sporting 
papers of to-day were unknown, and the touts on the grounds where horses were 
Prepared for their engagements inefficient. In one instance a winter outsider for the 
Derby was not in work at all, save such as a farmer gave him, who had become his 
owner for a few sovereigns. When some forty odd years ago the Two Thousand 
Guineas victor started at a short price for the Derby, and finished nowhere, he had 
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not had a gallop since his victory at Newmarket ; but this did not become known to 
the general public. At the present day such an important matter could not be con- 
cealed. ‘‘ Special Commissioners,” an institution of comparatively recent years, and 
a body on which owners and trainers of old would have looked with abhorrence, 
to the extent, indeed, of refusing them the opportunities they desired, have aided 
materially to prevent money being lost on little-known Derby candidates, that for 
sufficient reasons have been unable to fulfil two-year-old engagements. The experts 
just mentioned, during their visits to the training stables, detect the ‘‘ reason why,” 
and by a discreetly worded hint prevent people from speculating, on account of a wild 
suggestion made by some one who never set eyes on the horse, and had he done so, 
would have been powerless to draw any correct deduction from what he saw of the 
thoroughbred. 

What a delightful experience was the first visit to Epsom, when the great stake 
was at its zenith! Terrific was the crowding and crushing at the railway station 
ticket office, arrangements for sale of the needful pass being then primitive. The 
little town reached, in very slow time compared to 
that now required for the journey, a halt was 
usually called at one of its already thronged hos- 
telries, the Spread Eagle at that time being a 
favourite resort of the professional racing men. 


“In Epsom’s jockey-haunted town, 

The old Spread Eagle swings ; 
His double head looks grimly down 
Between the outstretched wings.” 


So wrote one of the prettiest of Turf bards, at a 
period when their number was larger than at present. 
He based his successful prediction that Thormanby 
would win the Derby on the answer to a question 
put to the bird of prey whose name gave title to the 
tavern. Thus began reference to its words of 
wisdom :— 


““ The Eagle slightly curled his beak, 
And slightly winked his eye, 
Scratched half the pigment from his check, 
And thus he made reply.” 





Folks who have once experienced the discomforts amarTo's GRAVE IN THE DURDANS WOOD. 
of a fly or waggonette drive from either of 
the below hill railway stations to the downs, if sound in wind and limb, fre- 
quently determine that granted fair weather, they will on the occasion of future 
visits walk to the course, disdainful of dust. They will have not a few com- 
panions whose experience is the same as their own. These have all passed 
through the torture involved by riding up a steep ascent behind tired horses, 
stoppage or breakdown on the part of one of the leading vehicles in the long pro- 
cession involving a halt along the whole line, and a heavy fire of chaff and full- 
flavoured jesting and reproach on the part of the lower order of holiday makers, 
who on a Derby day muster in immense force. The roads by which pedestrians 
can make their way to Epsom Downs are several and delightful. Sweetest of 
all, if permission can be obtained from Lord Rosebery, is that past the Durdans, and 
through the charming woods attached to it. Ona soft day in late May or early June 
those are to be envied who can take this route, avoiding the rattle and the rabble of 
the main roads. The wayfarer with a fancy for Turf lore will not fail to halt beside 
the stone which records that there was buried Amato, winner of the Derby in 1838, 
and the property of the then The Durdans owning Sir Gilbert Heathcote. This 
example of marking the burying place of famous racehorses might well be imitated. 
By whatever route the visitor reaches the downs he should not fail to seek the top of 
the main ascent from the town and gaze upon the lovely landscape beyond it. After 
rain, when the day suddenly becomes bright and clear, nothing prettier will be seen by 
those who confine their ‘‘ tiny travels” to within a few miles of London. 

And now we will go to the Derby. In no particular year. Any one will do, from 
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that of the imaginary race which Mr. Thackeray said was gained by Podasokus, the 
property of ‘‘ a classical young nobleman, who named his stud out of the Jad,” down 
to the afternoon when George Barrett, holding his rivals rather cheaply, won it on 
Common in 1891. People who visit a Newmarket race meeting for the first time, 
generally express disappointment. The Derby day at Epsom probably falls below 
the expectations of no one. In recent years the crowd has been as large, probably, as 
that which collected in the Great Exhibition year (1851), and saw Teddington beat his 
opponents easily, and few of the familiar surroundings of forty years ago are missing. 
‘* The Hill” never varies in aspect, and is ever a sure find for clever people and tooth- 
some luncheon, whilst gipsies, boxers, musicians, singers of songs more or less vulgar, 
conjurors, and specialists in the art of defrauding, appear on the course between the 
races, just as they did when our fathers went to the Derby. 

Men who remember the Derby in the old days of heavy winter betting, gigantic 
fields, and saddling in The Warren (where Mr. B. Ellam now resides), are now very 
few. Indeed, those who recollect the ride to Epsom by the road in the great time of 
that route, are now seldom to be encountered. It may be whispered that the journey 
mentioned, although the fashion, was often far from pleasant. In dusty or rainy 
weather the disagreeables were many, not the least of them being the not infrequent 
discovery when the return to town had to be made that postilions and coachmen had 
imitated the example of their employers, and lunched freely on the famous Hill, which 
faces the Grand Stand, and is still the haunt on a Derby Day of hosts of celebrities in 
the world of literature and art. These are not disdainful of lobster salad, lamb, and 
ripe champagne, although in recent years picnicing on the Hill has not been conducted 
on the monster scale that once existed. To most of the young school of men who 
affect the Turf stories of long-past Derbies, the horses that won or were placed, their 
owners, trainers and jockeys, are highly distasteful. Before long the capital judges 
who delighted in inspecting the competitors, criticising their build and condition, and 
overlooking not one of the runners if they could avoid so doing, will be replaced to 
no small degree by men who ‘neither know nor care much about horses, are dismally 
ignorant on the subject of race-riding, and consider that the great end and aim of 
the business is the endeavour to back winners. 

For them tales of doings on the downs by colts belonging to Lord Jersey and Mr. 
Thornhill have no attraction. They do not know the names of the ‘‘old ’uns” 
suspected, and in two instances known by the admission of their owners, to have run 
for the Blue Riband. Not one person in a million probably has knowledge as to the 
facts with regard to the rival which finished second to one of the most renowned Derby 
victors ever bridled. The story is one of the richest in point of the subsequent 
impudent admission of the person chiefly concerned that even Turf history has ever 
known. Of course hundreds of men have clear recollections of the dead heat for the 
Derby between St. Gatien and Harvester. But how many are posted in the particulars 
of the contest for which Cadland and The Colonel could not in the first instance be 
separated? What was the relationship between Lapdog and Spaniel? How many 
times did Mr. Bowes, beginning with the desperately contested struggle in which 
Miindig beat Ascot, carry off the great Surrey stake? Until a few years ago, very old 
stagers still wrangled as to the respective merits of Priam and Plenipotentiary, and if 
John Day (of the ‘‘ goggles”) had heard the dispute, he would have said that Bay 
Middleton could have beaten them both, had they been able to meet as three-year- 
olds. A Yorkshire baronet whose experience of horse-racing was remarkable, declared 
his conviction that The Flying Dutchman was the best Derby winner of his time. The 
belief is not shared by one of the most eminent and oldest of our trainers. The 
mysterious Hotspur got very close to the Dutchman, with Tadmor a good third, and 
their conqueror hardly flew so fast, maybe, as his enthusiastic admirers believed. 
Their name was legion. Mr. Bowes put together a very remarkable Derby 
record. In addition to Miindig, Cotherstone—how good the cheeses of that name 
used to be!—Daniel O’Rourke and West Australian, all hit the mark for the 
gentleman who, save during his early career was hardly known by sight to a vast 
majority of those who saw the victories of his good horses. His trainer, the renowned 
John Scott, has been stated by persons speaking with authority to have given in turn 
the palm of chief merit amongst the horses he prepared to West Australian, Veloci- 
pede, and Don John. He certainly never assigned it to little Daniel o’ Rourke—not 
an inapt name for a son of Irish Birdcatcher. That colt was tried a week before the 
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Derby of 1852, with Backbiter, Champion turned loose at six stone, and others. 
Champion won by a neck, Backbiter just beating Daniel. This was good enough, 
and one of the patrons of the stable telegraphed to his commissioner to put £200 on 
Daniel by ‘‘ code.” 
By a mistake as to 
its letters, the agent 
was directed to back 
him for £50 only, 
and took £5,000 
to £50 of Davis. 
Daniel did not begin 
his journey from 
Malton to Epsom 
under pleasant cir- 
cumstances. Almost 
immediately after 
leaving the York- 
shire railway sta- . 
tion, one of his 
comrades named 
Phantom threw 
himself down in the 
box, with the result * 
that he was injured, 
and the train had : 
to put back. Con- = 
sequently the Great WATERLOO HOUSE, HIGH STREET, EPSOM. 
Northern train at 
York was missed, and John Scott’s horses had to proceed South by the Midland. 
Rumour spread in London that Daniel o’ Rourke was the horse to which the mishap 
had occurred, and that night he was at 1oo to 1 again. It must have occurred now 
and then to students of Turf history, that those who take it in hand dwell rather too 
: much on win- 
ners, and tell 
but little of 
the competi- 
tor that occu- 
pies the some- 
times unen- 
viable second 
place for 
the Derby. 
Should any 
one _under- 
take the task 
of telling 
THE OLD WARREN, the __ stories 
of horses that 
‘‘ ought to have won,” it is to be feared that his readers will not be many. No doubt to 
a few people the record would be deeply interesting. The late Mr. Robert Grimston, 
famous for his hunters, his hard riding, and his hats used to relate a gloomy anecdote 
respecting Robert de Gorham, the property of his father, Lord Verulam, and second to 
Attila for the Derby of 1842. The colt was shifty and lacked heart, so by way of 
giving him courage as much old Gorhambury ale as he could be induced to drink was 
administered to him in the Warren, much to the regret of his rider, who protested 
loudly. The horse had tramped all the way from his training quarters to Epsom, and 
stood there, stable accommodation being scarce, in a bad stall provided for Mr. 
Grimston’s hack. The man who took the horse to the post in a leading rein was very 
slow in releasing him, and he lost considerable start, but passed all his opponents, one 
by one, with the exception of Attila. Some day, perhaps, an enthusiast who insists 
on filling up gaps in the records of the Turf will tell the world stories about Little 
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Red Rover, Perion, Gorhambury, Sir Tatton Sykes the hapless Yellow Jack, and Black 
Tommy, all second for the Derby and with a story attaching to each. 

And now, in the supposed company of a friend who has had no experience of Epsom 
and the Derby, let us view the 
sights exhibited during the 
afternoon on which the great 
contest is decided. Starting 
from that part of the Grand 
Stand where the carriages 
draw up, we walk as briskly 
as circumstances will permit 
in the direction of the Pad- 
dock. The rate of progress 
is not great. Should rain 
have fallen recently, the 
road is slippery with mud 
the colour of dirty milk, and 
to walk along the grass 
banks that border it is al- 
most the feat of an acrobat. 
A chance exists, too, of a 
kick from a tethered horse, 
made bad-tempered by over- 
work, and ill treatment ; and 
it is necessary to keep a 
sharp look out for the heavy 
sticks that have missed the cocoa-nuts at which they were hurled. Frequent ruts 
and little gullies make walking fatiguing, and offensive in another way is the over- 
powering smell of fish being fried by the aid of some material as to the nature of 
which no customer could 
have the hardihood to d 
enquire. Let us step across ff 
the chains, leave behind 
the bray of horns, clash — 
of cymbals, the rather full- 
flavoured songs of the 
vocalists, and find quiet in 
the Paddock. 

What a pleasant resort 
it is! Long grass every- 
where ; thick green hedges, 
and benches most comfort- 
ing to those whose limbs 
begin to ache already 
under the tvils of Epsom. A oe 
Lucky are the late comers ; fag 
who secure a seat beneath (= 
the famous hawthorns in THE HILL OPPOSITE THE GRAND STAND. 
the centre of the en- . 
closure. The Derby candidates begin to arrive, and every minute does the 
number of visitors grow larger. These spread about in all directions, and 
that one of the favourites has made its appearance is shown now and again by a 
frantic rush, which terminates in the horse being hidden by the crowd. The fine air 
of the Surrey hills has by this time inclined people for a sandwich, and business is 
brisk at the refreshment bar near the entrance gate. That temporary luncheon room 
is famous for its bottled Bass, than which, experts declare, no better can anywhere be 
found. Ladies are not afraid to take the dusty, or greasy, but always troublesome 
passage from the Grand Stand to the Paddock. The distance which separates the 
two places has long been subject of complaint, for after weighing jockeys lose time in 
reaching the spot where the horses await them, and consequently the races rarely end 
at the appointed hour. General visitors, too, are accustomed at nearly all meetings 
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to pass in a few steps from the ring or balconies to the enclosure where the competitors 
are saddled. In that direction a change is urgently needed at Epsom. A fertile source 
of grumbling there is the absence of a number board in the Paddock. This causes 


very great inconvenience. The authorities defend themselves on the ground that were 
one to be erected it would 


cause betting men to as- 
semble in a place where 
their presence is not re- 
quired. How does it happen 
then that no such com- 
plaint arises in the Pad- 
docks at Ascot, or at Kemp- AS) 
ton and Sandown Parks ?. re y nates, 
Amongst the men who Fe 
. . \ 
inspect the Derby horses in 
the Epsom paddock, are of 
course, many hundreds 
thoroughly competent to 
offer an opinion as to their 
appearance and condition. 
The comments of some of 
the Cockney company are 
however, ludicrous, and 
they bore strangers greatly AT THE STARTING POST. 

by questions as to where 

this favourite or that outsider is to be found, or respecting the name of the 
chestnut with the white face. Is it a mistake to think that the Paddock crowd has 
diminished somewhat in recent years? What a host used to collect there about the 
period when Blue Gown, and Pretender, Kingcraft, and Favonius made their great 
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MR. SHERWOOD’S COTTAGE. 


hits. One of the largest musters must have been on that famous afternoon when 
snow fell, and people who had looked upon Hermit’s chance as hopeless received a 
blow from which some of them never recovered. How vividly is recalled the scene as 
the Derby horses dropped into file just prior to leaving the enclosure, the despised 
Hermit ridden by Johnny Daley, then a slim, grave-looking lad. No one who looked 
on could have dreamt that his victorious gallop a few minutes later would bring that 
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jockey in £3,000. Nowadays not nearly so many persons remain in and about the 
Paddock until the Derby candidates leave it as were wont to linger there. Before 
signs are noticed of their departure being imminent they are left comparatively 
alone, most of those who inspected them hurrying off to take up their places in the 
Stand or on carriages to 
witness the parade, and 
the preliminary canter. 
2 5 Let us _ follow their 
Sita example. 

Folks who mount to 
the roof of the chief edifice 
from which the race can 
be seen, ought to be toler- 
ably stout in wind and 
limb. The climb is a steep 
one, yet those who make 
it are rewarded by a fine 
view of the great fight, 
and of the beautiful 
country surrounding the 
downs. The pressure of 
the crowd on the summit 

’ | of the Stand is sometimes 
COMING ROUND TATTENHAM CORNER. rather troublesome when 
the pinch of battle comes ; 
but this lasts only ashort time. Far different is the lot of people in Tattersall’s 
Ring, and that which adjoins it. The crush there is often very great, and as the 
ground slopes considerably, those who ply their calling throughout the afternoon 
generally complain dismally of aching legs. Strange is it how seldom those writers 
who take the Turf for their subject, have described the appearance of the chief as- 
sembling place of bookmakers and backers on a great day. Strange characters 
there are in plenty, on one side and the other, although the extreme oddities of the 
Ring have almost died out. So at least say veterans who remember Jem Bland, 
‘*Crutch”’ Robinson, 
and others of the 
tribe who flourished 
about the same period 
as those  worthies. 
Since that distant 
time bookmakers 
have much improved 
in tone and educa- 
tion. Amongst them 
are men of reading 
and taste, and some 
show their judgment 
by flying from Eng- 
land and her fogs 
so soon as the flat- 
racing season ends. THE FINISH. 
During the winter 
they can be encountered in Australia, America, India, China, Egypt, Algeria, Madeira, 
and they sensibly vary their trips. Those in big practice are not the noisy ones 
who bawl so loudly on the Derby Day, and are of vehement deportment. The great 
guns have no occasion for loud tones. Their regular customers know exactly where 
to find them—a certain unwritten law assigns to each his regular place—and business 
is transacted with little talk and no fuss. That the bookmakers in Tattersall’s Ring 
obtain a good view of the Derby can hardly happen ; but they are better off at Epsom 
than at other places where the accommodation for their needs is sadly inadequate. 

The numbers, not particularly conspicuous, on the board opposite the Stand have 

been exhibited for so long that it must be hard on the minute when the horses will 
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make their appearance. Whilst awaiting their coming, let me, friend (after you have 
partaken of fern seed—Mr. Dorling would send you out in double quick time, 
otherwise), afford you a glimpse of those sacred apartments to which have right of 
entrance the stewards ; those who control the destinies of Epsom races ; the officials 
actively engaged in weighing the jockeys, who of course come in without let or 
hindrance ; a certain portion of the press, and a few persons unknown, whose 
standing it is difficult to define. Hard by the temporary abode of the jockeys we pass 
directly the all-knowing custodians at the outer door have opened it. But woe betide 
the outsider who, having accidentally obtained admission, strays within the weighing 
room. He will hear of something not at all to his advantage. It has been stated that 
a man, not belonging to the profession, who wanders into the apartment devoted to 
the press carries his life in his hands. That body is not the one which receives worst 
treatment at Epsom. They have good quarters in which to work, and an easily 
reached gallery overhead. There we shall find ourselves presently, when the horses 
get together at the starting post. 

Of the jockeys who rode Derby winners, and were known to men still living, those 
who earliest made themselves very conspicuous by neatness or power of finish or both, 
were Sam Chiffney (whose name is generally misspelt), James Robinson, and William 
Scott. Then Sim Templeman had his fair share of successes. He always declared, 
however, that he had been on the back of a better horse than any of those which won 
under him the great stake at Epsom. He referred to Battledore, a sweet-tempered 
colt, that, as the old jockey used to say, could ‘‘ gallop over the backs” of all the 
comrades of his own age, and beyond it in Sir Thomas Stanley’s stable. Job Marson 
did well at Epsom for a time, being entrusted with the famous rides on Voltigeur 
and Teddington in successive years. Wells, who was a great dandy, and as likely as 
not to have a bit of a peacock’s feather in his wide-awake, accomplished the same feat 
on Beadsman and Musjid. Aldcroft, one of the most brilliant finishers ever seen, who 
measured his distance with close accuracy, and then came with a tremendous rush that 
often snatched a race on the post, was on the back of the Derby victor but once. 
That happened in 1856, and all he could tell afterwards respecting Ellington’s running 
was that when he struck him with the whip ‘‘he sprung amazing!” Aldcroft was 
by no means an adept at furnishing particulars of the positions held during a race by 
the various competitors. Custance, whose Derby triumph on Thormanby occurred 
when he was quite young, was admirable at supplying such details, like John Osborne 
and Tom Cannon, the last named a brilliant horseman, reminding the old school 
much of Sam Chiffney and Frank Butler. Not until very late in his career did the 
‘*Blue Riband” fall to George Fordham by the aid of Sir Bevys. Fordham had flashes 
of what may fairly be called genius, which sometimes enabled him, on an emergency, 
to accomplish feats I never saw equalled by any other of the brotherhood. Fred 
Archer, whose tragic end shocked thousands of people caring very little for horse- 
racing, was of course a wonder ; but not so consistently good as Fordham. One of 
poor Fred’s least artistic performances was on Ormonde for the Derby. Fordham 
was a taciturn man, with a somewhat melancholy expression of face, which grew 
positively dismal as he rode back to scale after winning a great race. Waxing more 
talkative than usual just after the victory on Sir Bevys, he told me the causes which 
had prevented him from carrying off the Derby on some of his previous mounts, and 
curious, indeed, were certain of the particulars. No Derby, perhaps, ever gave rise 
to so much talk and idle gossip as that mentioned above as having fallen to Hermit. 
The snow shower, the long odds at which the winner started, and other causes, com- 
bined to kindle popular excitement to a remarkable degree. John Daley had been 
engaged to ride Man of Ross, but the claim was given up and he bestrode Hermit. 
He was told to get the colt into the first eight if possible, as bets depended on it, and 
received a warning at the same time that the horse might break a blood-vessel, and 
must be ridden very tenderly. Hermit came so well down the descent to Tattenham 
Corner, that Custance, who rode The Rake, jokingly bawled to Daley, ‘I'll change 
mounts with you!” But Hermit’s jockey had other things than jest-making in view, 
as he began to feel that the great chance of his life was coming. Beautifully handled, 
Hermit gradually reached the horses in front of him after Tattenham Corner had been 
fairly rounded, and won by a neck. He probably would not have done so at all but 
for Van Amburgh being beaten at a critical moment, and so allowing Hermit to take 
his place. Marksman, who finished second, galloped far ahead of his quickly-stopped 
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conqueror, almost as far as the paddock gate, and everybody standing there thought 
that ‘‘ the boy in yellow” had won. 

And now, friend, let us mount the steps to the Press gallery (you must have another 
dose of fernseed first!) and then you will get full view of the Hill, with its multitude 
of occupants on coaches, carriages, carts, waggons, and on foot. The sight seems 
curious to you. Be sure they are thinking the same of the Grand Stand and its 
tenants, and will be more struck presently when the faces of those within its enclosures 
are all turned to Tattenham Corner, and then with a sudden flash of white directed 
to the space that immediately divides them from the Hill. The house nearly facing 
you on the opposite side of the course is ‘‘ Sherwood’s Cottage,” a well-known land- 
mark on this eventful day, and you will do well to take a good look at the ‘‘ Corner” 
now that the course is clear. Directly the horses have passed it the crowd will break 





THE AMATO TAVERN, 


in, a great, black, surging mass, and hide the place. Now then! Here come the 
horses! At the same moment a deep murmur rolls over the Downs. Thousands of 
eyes have on the instant caught sight of the procession slowly advancing from the 
Paddock in single file. It is not pretended that the Derby now possesses the absorbing 
interest that belonged to it thirty-five years ago. Then tens of thousands of visitors 
to Epsom had heard and talked much during the winter about the race and the probable 
runners for it. Many of these were folks who had never set eyes on one of the 
runners, and had little notion as to their merits. They pictured them as wonderful 
creatures, most of which had appeared ‘‘ in the betting ” for months before the winter 
came; that had run in the Two Thousand Guineas, the Dee Stakes, and other races 
that attracted famous three-year-olds in those days, and were not posted daily then, 
as is now the case, as to the health, the markings, and to a great extent as to the 
chances of the competitors. All this has been changed, and people are so well acquainted 
nowadays with those matters that they regard the Derby parade with a different 
feeling to that acknowledged by their fathers. Still the man must be made of stern 
stuff who can watch without some emotion the solemn advance of the horses that 
when they turn below the Stand will pass it again in the preliminary canter, enter once 
more the Paddock, and reappear in a much broken body as they make their way to 
the starting-point. The strangest criticisms are heard on the competitors as they reach 
the Stand for the second time. Some which move sweetly are pronounced lumbering 
goers, and others which carry themselves heavily are designated as great fine horses. 
Every one, perhaps, speaks much as his inclination guides him. The clamour from 
the rings hushes when it is seen that the first attempt at starting is about to be 
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made, and as the white flag is hoisted nearly every one else ceases to speak. In the 
Press gallery a few men hold stop watches, all have their raceglasses turned in one 
direction. By no 
means certain is it 
that the signal for 
beginning will be 
given on the first 
or second, or half- 
dozenth attempt. 
In the memorable 
year when Maca- 
roni proved suc- 
cessful, a torment- 
ingly long delay 
occurred. In the 
first instance the 
competitors ar- 
rived at the start- 
ing-point a quarter 
of an hour late, 
and then no fewer THE MAGPIE TAVERN. 
than thirty-two 
failures occurred before the starter sent them from under his control. Alto- 
gether, nearly an hour was cut to waste ere the race began, mainly owing to the bad 
temper of a horse called Tambour Major, the property of Prince Batthyany. We 
will have no such tiresome hitch with regard to our imaginary contest of to-day. 
Neither will we permit the soaking rain that effectually destroyed the usual fun, and 
pleasant feasting and agreeable rambling over the green hills on the day when Macaroni 
defeated Lord Clifden and 
a huge field besides. 
Possibly no hitch will 
occur, maybe only one 
involving delay of a 
couple of minutes. 
Some fiery youngster 
will jump away and run 
a hundred yards or so 
before he slowly returns 
to rejoin his rivals. The 
starter catches him just 
as he reaches the proper 
position, and the next 
ao instant goes up that 
matipen almost appalling shout of 
SEG os: ** Off!” which tells that 
what still must be styled 
the greatest of our Turf 
Ses contests has begun. 
Then the curious, al- 
Pa apgeeral Te ae most unearthly silence of 
OLD WEATHER BOARDED HOUSES IN SOUTH STREET. the last few moments, 
bearing in mind the 
mighty host present, is broken with a vengeance. The Turf reporters in the 
Press gallery, whose business it is to ‘‘ read” races, record in clear, unbroken tones, 
the positions held by each runner, and every change that occurs in them. They never 
hesitate, falter, or fail to attend to their occupation for a moment, and the assistants 
at their elbows ceaselessly pencil down from their dictation notes that, hard to under- 
stand as they may seem at present, will, a few minutes later, be made into an accurate 
description of the struggle, to be telegraphed to all parts where men love horse-racing. 
As the ascent is made the pace seems but moderate to the uninitiated, even if it is 
very smart, and, until the horses stand out on the skyline, before they race to the 
furzes, no such uproar as might be expected is heard from the spectators. Then, 
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however, colours begin to show up distinctly, the murmur as of a mild sea grows into 
that of a stormy one. The horses are coming along in earnest now (Diophantus 
seemed to make the descent like a flash in Kettledrum’s year), and already it is seen 
that one of the favourites cannot or will not go the pace. All the time the reporters 
move steadily on with their work, voices betraying no excitement, although it very 
likely exists. The Corner passed, the ragged lot—as racing men style them—drop 
away in distress, and then one or two of the more fancied horses show signs of 
trouble. The angry sea-sound has now given place to a continuous and ever-increas- 
ing rattling roar, of most singular and startling kind. The horses with any prospect 
of winning, dwindle from four to three-—then to two—and next goes up the great, 
familiar, yelling roar of ‘‘ The favourite wins!” and so he does, with a good deal to 
spare, too, his rider taking sie very slab you think, O friend, considering the 
’ money at stake ! 

Up go the numbers, and 
before the competitors have 
had their head turned from 
the direction of the Paddock— 
= . one Derby winner ran far 
into it, and did himself no 
good thereby—news of the 
result has been flashed in all 
directions. The old flight 
of pigeons bearing the in- 
telligence is completely out of 
date. Not a particle of the 
turf from the Corner to the 
Paddock is now to be seen. 
The multitude promptly took 
possession, closing upon 
the winner as nearly as they 
dare, shouting and cheering 
as if each and all had won 
money by the success which 
pat is far from. being the case. 
“ The hero of the day reaches 

<* the Paddock, and a grinning 
RELICS OF THE GREAT DEPARTED. lad holds him as_ the 
jockey slips hurriedly up 
the steps to the weighing room. Perhaps the owner strolls up to his horse 
and regards him with calm admiration. Now and then, yet very rarely, the 
rapture is anything but calm. On a certain occasion the possessor of the victor 
made as near an approach to hysterics as was conceivable, and had to be soothed by 
his friends. Next comes the ‘ All right!” and a fresh outburst of cheering as the 
gallant steed is led away. People fall into groups discussing the fight, offering 
conjectures as to winhings, inquiring which horses were fourth and fifth, and the 
distance by which the race was run. They will not do wisely to put any queries to the 
reporters, who are up to their eyes in work, ‘‘ forty writing like one!”’ The success- 
ful rider calmly gets ready for the next race, and the revelry on the hill begins to be a 
littke fast and furious. A great deal more champagne is opened, men wander about 
amongst the sticks and shows flushed and good-tempered. Some of them will lose their 
watches. The mendicants who prowl about the carriages receive presents of unwonted 
wines and food, which probably make them ill, and so the afternoon wears on. 
English people on all occasions like to have their money’s worth to the full. They 
have paid to come to the great race, and insist on seeing all the others, however 
uninteresting they may be, and all the questionable fun of the fair. Presently faces 
will grow redder. There will be quarrelling and a few fights. Fly-drivers will grow 
extortionate as the hour for the great rush homeward draws near, and then every one 
will seek to depart almost at the same moment. 

Let us not wait for any more racing. We will stride down the steep descent to the 
town, past the sleeping gipsies and tramps, and under the flowering trees of Epsom 
gardens. A half empty train is waiting at the railway station, and London is reached 
ere the evening papers have published full details of the great race for the Derby. 


























A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
Illustrated by L LESLIE BROOKE. 


CHAPTER VI.—continued. 


HIS is a deplorable affair about Miss Devereux, isn’t it?” he began. ‘I 
suppose you have heard?” 
** Good gracious, no!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ I have heard nothing. You don’t mean to 
say that she has bolted!” 

‘* Well, no,” answered George, stroking his chin meditatively, ‘‘it seems not. I 
can’t understand why she hasn't ; although it is true that criminals so often lose their 
heads and act unaccountably.” 

‘*Oh, come! a clandestine marriage isn’t a crime,” I protested. But my heart 
sank within me, for I greatly feared that I was about to be told of some more heinous 
offence than the one which I had named. 

‘* You’re on the wrong tack altogether,” George said, with a superior sort of 
smile. ‘‘I don’t know whether the young lady is thinking of marrying or not ; but 
if she is, she doesn’t propose to go to her husband empty-handed, it appears.” 

Then he explained himself; and a sad explanation it was to listen to, notwith- 
standing certain features in his statement which gave me ground for hope that a 
great injustice had been committed. My surmise with regard to that packet which 
I had seen in Miss Devereux’s possession had been quite correct. It had contained 
a number of valuable gems and intagli of which Miss Whitfield desired to dispose, 
and which she could think of no safer method of conveying to the hands of Messrs. 
Goldstein and Co., than to deliver them for transmission to her niece. The gems had 
been delivered and had been duly paid for ; but the worst of it was that payment had 
been made, not to Miss Whitfield’s bankers, but to her trusted emissary. Upon 
being apprised of this proceeding, which she declared was at variance with her 
express instructions, the old lady had done what she always does when she is angered 
or agitated, that is to say that she had made a prodigious and most injudicious out- 
cry. She had telegraphed off to Essex and had received a reply to the effect that her 
niece had not received the six hundred pounds odd which Messrs. Goldstein professed 
to have paid; then she had proclaimed to all and sundry who had approached her 
that she had been the victim of a shameless robbery, and now every man, woman 
and child in Sandsea was in a position, George thought, to name the robber, because 
it would be preposterous to imagine that a firm of such established integrity as the 
Goldsteins would stoop to falsehood. 

‘* | think it is rather a pity,” George added, ‘‘ that Miss Whitfield hasn’t exercised 
a little more self-restraint. Even if her niece is a thief, it would have been better to 
lose the money than to say so, and it would certainly have been better to make quite 
sure before publishing such an accusation abroad.” 

‘* Your remarks are invariably wise, George,” I replied ; ‘‘but you never made a 
wiser remark than that. It so happens that Miss Devereux is not a thief, and that 
the humble individual whom you see before you can prove that she is not. The very 
first thing to-morrow morning I shall go up to Mansfield Lodge and give that old 
woman some information which I trust will make her ashamed of herself. No, George ; 
all things considered, I shall not impart that information to you just yet, I may be 
inquisitive, as you are fond of asserting that I am; but I flatter myself that I am not 
devoid of discretion.” 

There could, of course, be no doubt as to who the thief had been ; but there were 
complications connected with his theft which would have to be sifted, and I did not 
wish to enter upon any discussion concerning these, until I should have compared 
notes with Miss Whitfield. However, knowing what I knew, and having seen 
what I had seen, I felt complete confidence in my ability to exculpate the supposed 
criminal. 


ae 


CHAPTER VII. 


Miss WuitFIELD had not quite finished breakfast when I reached her residence 
on the following morning, and I found her still seated in the dining-room with a 
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number of open letters before her. She turned a very red and angry face upon me, 
saying : 

**What do you want, Sykes? Iam not at home, and you were only admitted 

upon the strength of your assertion that you had news of the greatest importance to 
communicate to me. Now let me hear your important news. I warn you that, if it 
turns out to be some rubbish and nonsense, I shall be seriously displeased.” 
‘* You appear to be 
|] somewhat seriously 
displeased already, 
madam,” I ventured 
to observe. ‘‘To be 
sure, you have your 
reasons for being so, 
and no one can regret 
more sincerely than I 
do the loss which you 
have sustained. But 
you will find, I fear, 
that you have alien- 
ated the general sym- 
pathy by your preci- 
pitate action in bring- 
ing grave accusations 
against an innocent 
lady.” 

** Now look here, 
Sykes,” said Miss 
Whitfield ; ‘‘I don’t 
want elegant lan- 
guage, I can get as 
many long words as 
I require out of the 
dictionary at any 
time; but at the 
present time I prefer 
to dispense’ with 
them. If you know, 
or think you know, 
anything in my niece’s 
favour, speak out, 
and don’t bother 
about grammar, so 
long as you make 
yourself intelligible.” 

I am not, I be- 
lieve, in the habit of 
using bad grammar, 

‘‘ “SPEAK OUT, AND DON’T BOTHER ABOUT GRAMMAR, so Lonc as you for I have learnt my 
MAKE YOURSELF INTELLIGIBLE.’ ” native tongue (which, 
I understand, is more 
than the gentlemen who have been educated at our great public schools and univer- 
sities can say), and as for intelligibility, that was not a very difficult thing to achieve, 
seeing that my sole object was to tell the truth, so far as I was acquainted with it. 
Only it did rather go to my heart to reveal what I was bound to reveal respecting 
Miss Devereux and her rascally admirer. While clearing her character for honesty, | 
was besmirching it in another sense, and I was painfully sensible of the fact that a 
young lady who carries on two pronounced flirtations at one and the same time can 
hardly claim unlimited trust or esteem. However there was no help for it ; so I told 
my tale as concisely as I could, disregarding the snorts with which Miss Whitfield 
interrupted me every now and again, and I ended by remarking : 
‘*T hope I have now made it clear to you, madam, that the person who stole 
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your jewels and received the money for them could not possibly have been your 
niece. 

‘*Oh, that’s what you hope, is it?” returned Miss Whitfield. ‘‘Sorry to dis- 
appoint you—especially after all the trouble that you seem to have taken to spy upon 
that precious couple—but, as a matter of fact, the person in question was my niece, 
and I can bring witnesses to swear to it. All the same, I’m much obliged to you for 
your information, which is interesting in its way. What a boon those reading-rooms 
of yours must be to the general public! And what a boon they must be to you! I 


‘can imagine you enjoying yourself thoroughly, with your ear glued to one of the doors, 


and I can imagine how delightfully puzzled you must have been to decide whether the 
girl meant to honour me by selecting my nephew or whether she would bestow her 
affections upon that Carleton individual, who is probably neither more nor less than a 
burglar in disguise.” 

I could well afford to disregard sarcasms which, however rude and clumsy in their 
wording, might have vexed a man whose conscience was less at ease than mine was. 
I disdained to repudiate so absurd a charge as that of listening at doors, and I dis- 
dained also to enter upon any defence of our reading and conversation rooms. As 
the reader is aware, I had disliked them from the first and had foreseen what would 
be said about them ; consequently, I was neither surprised nor hurt by Miss Whitfield’s 
somewhat coarsely expressed calumnies. I said : 

‘* By all means, madam, think just what you please about me; I am a very unim- 
portant person. But your niece’s character must, I suppose, be of some importance 
to you, as well as to her, and I should be glad if you wouldn’t mind telling me how 
you have convinced yourself that she sold those jewels to Messrs. Goldstein. Because 
my own conviction, grounded upon my own personal observation, is that it would have 
been a matter of sheer impossibility for her to do so.” 

‘* Sykes,” returned Miss Whitfield contemptuously, ‘‘ you are a perfect fool. You 
think yourself so clever that you can’t believe anybody else couid be clever enough to 
throw dust in your eyes. God bless my soul, man, you are not invisible, though I am 
sure you must often wish you were! You saw the girl hand over the parcel to her 
confederate, and you heard her tell him to be very particular about executing the com- 
mission at once—and this, and that, and the other! As if they hadn’t discovered that 
you were hovering near them, with your ears pricked up, and as if they hadn’t acted 
that little comedy for your benefit! You didn’t think it necessary to follow the man 
to the Grand Hotel, you say? If you had, you might have seen Beatrice Devereux 
hurrying away from the door soon after his arrival, and vou might have been of some 
use as a witness in the action which I shall certainly bring against Goldstein, who has 
been guilty of the most disgraceful carelessness and stupidity.” 

I shook my head. I said it would not be easy to persuade me that Miss Devereux 
had been acting a part at the railway-station, and that, with all due deference, I must 
maintain my opinion. But how could I maintain it in the face of the letter which the 
old lady tossed across the table to me? This document, signed by the head .of the 
firm against which Miss Whitfield had expressed her intention of bringing an action, 
contained specific statements by which I must own that I was staggered. The gems, 
it seemed, had been brought to the shop by a young lady whose appearance was min- 
utely described and whom no one who knew her could have failed to identify as Miss 
Devereux. The young lady had presented, by way of credentials, a letter from her 
aunt, granting her full powers ; she had bargained with apparent knowledge of what 
she was about ; she had made what Mr. Goldstein considered an uncommonly good 
bargain ; and she had, at her request, been paid there and then by a cheque drawn in 
favour of the bearer. Mr. Goldstein added that he would not have adopted a course 
which, upon the face of it, seemed slightly imprudent, had he not been authorized to 
do so by previous instructions from Miss Whitfield. And such instructions had, it 
appeared, been given to him. 

‘*Oh, yes, I did once write to him that paying my companion was the same thing 
as paying me,” Miss Whitfield avowed, when I asked her whether it was possible that 
she could have sent the alleged order. ‘‘ It was some time ago, and I was annoyed 
with him for refusing to let poor old Polkinghorn have a small sum of ready money 
which she required in order to pay a few bills for me. I suppose he thinks he has me 
on the hip there ; but it stands to reason that no jury, except a jury of born idiots, 
will conclude that I meant the man to hand over a cheque for upwards of £600 to a 
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girl whom he had never seen in his life before. I intend to have my property back, I 
can tell you ; and if Goldstein can recover his money, so much the better for him! If 
he can’t, he has nobody but himself to blame. I’m not going to lose £600 just at the 
moment when I am involved in a troublesome law-suit, which I am likely to get the 
worst of, by Sidney’s account. Well, there’s no rose without a thorn, and a good 
many thorns manage to produce a sort of a rose. Disgusting as this business is, it 
will at least have the salutary effect of disgusting my nephew with that girl ; and, 
supposing I get my jewels back, as of course I shall, it won’t become me to complain.” 

‘* As far as that goes,” I observed, ‘‘ Mr. Sidney will be as disgusted as you can 
wish him to be when he hears from you what I have told you about his rival. But I 
still can’t help thinking that there must be some mistake. Do I understand, madam, 
that you have heard from Miss Devereux ?” 

**]T don’t remember mentioning that I had heard from her, but naturally I have, 
and naturally she pleads not guilty. What else could she do? I am very busy, so 
I won’t detain you any longer, Sykes. Later on I may have to send for you again. 
Much obliged to you, in the meantime, for the additional light which you have thrown 
upon an unpleasant case.” 

I went away very sorrowful, and, if I must confess the truth, with my confidence 
in Miss Devereux’s innocence very much shaken. I am afraid that almost every man 
who has reached my time of life has passed through experiences which have shaken 
his faith in human nature and in his own conceptions of it. How many times we 
have all exclaimed, ‘‘So-and-so could never have done such a thing !”—and then, 
after all, we have found that So-and-so reaily has done it. For the matter of that, 
I] should never have believed that Miss Devereux would submit to be called ‘‘ old 
girl” by that fellow Carleton. Nevertheless, I didn’t entirely give up hope. To 
begin with, I didn’t even now see how the supposed delinquent could have managed 
to drive to the Grand Hotel and thence to Cockspur Street, to transact her business 
with the jewellers, cash her cheque at the bank, and yet reach the Great Eastern 
terminus in time to catch the train for Essex. Of course she might have taken a 
later train, and of course there was no getting over the evidence of Mr. Goldstein ; 
yet I continued to hope, because—well I presume that I continued to hope because 
the girl had such honest eyes. Indeed I might have relied upon less trustworthy 
testimony. 

But I did not make myself ridiculous by imparting to George or to anybody else 
sentiments which were obviously indefensible. I held my tongue and let them talk— 
that being, I believe, the course which has always commended itself to the most 
enlightened statesmen and philosophers when landed in a quandary. And, dear me, 
how they did talk! During many successive days not a customer entered our shop 
but had his or her special theory about a scandal which had set all Sandsea agog ; 
most of them, I suspect, only entered our shop for the purpose of enunciating their 
theories ; and, although this was good for trade, it was painful for the tender-hearted 
trader. All the old ladies had noticed from the first that there was something odd 
about that girl ; all the old gentlemen knew for a fact that Miss Whitfield’s niece had 
an uncommonly shady record; while all the young gentlemen (we have not a very 
large supply of them in Sandsea) opined that one who had persistently and un- 
accountably ignored their existence must have had a male partner in her guilt. | 
don’t care to record, nor could any one care to read their far-fetched conjectures. 
I listened to them and told them nothing. Certain it seemed to be that within 
a very short space of time both they and I would hear the truth; meanwhile, 
it was not for me to pander to ill-natured curiosity—a vice which I have ever 
abhorred. 

We were kept waiting rather longer than I had anticipated, though, and we were 
still without further information, either public or private, on Christmas Day, when | 
went to church like the rest of the world. I saw Mr. Sidney in Miss Whitfield’s pew, 
but, as his back was turned towards me, I could not judge whether he was looking 
well or ill, nor did I linger at the church door after service in order to secure an 
opportunity of scrutinizing his appearance. Others, who were far less attached to 
him than I was, may have done this, and I dare say they did; but, for my own part, 
1 hold that the truest sympathy is usually evidenced by self-effacement, and that when 
our friends are in trouble we ought to leave them the choice of seeking us out or 
shrinking from us. 
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Therefore I walked straight off in the direction of my own house, looking neither 
to right nor to left. I am not a rapid walker, being no longer as young as I once 
was, so that it was easy enough to overtake me, and I won’t pretend that I was sorry 
to hear a quick footstep behind me or to feel Mr. Sidney’s hand upon my shoulder. 
He said: 

‘* This is a merry sort of Christmas, isn’t it, Sykes? A few more like it would be 
about as many as one would want to spend in this world, eh?” 

I murmured some foolish response, which answered its purpose quite as well as a 
wise one would have done, since he paid no heed to it. 

‘*So much for women!” he went on, with a laugh which had little ring of 
merriment in it. ‘I think 
you might have warned me 
that I was being humbugged, 
Sykes, considering that you 
knew all about her and her 
friend Carleton; but I 
suppose you'll say that I 
shouldn’t have believed you 
if you had.” 

‘* Just so, sir,” I replied : 
‘‘added to which it is 
scarcely correct to assert 
that I knew a// about Miss 
Devereux and Mr. Carleton. 
Something I did know, and 
I may have suspected more ; 
but I don’t think it right or 
fair to condemn any one 
upon mere suspicion. And 
I am rather astonished that 
you should think so, sir.” 

**T don’t know what you 
mean,” Mr. Sidney returned. 
‘*It’s a matter of fact that 
she travelled up to London 
with the man, isn’t it? And 
it’s a matter of fact that she 
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that?” I asked. 

‘* Not in so many words, but her denial is so feeble that it can hardly be called a 
denial. What use is there in her saying that she wasn’t in a given place at a given 
time, when half-a-dozen witnesses or more can be called to swear that she was? 
Why she handed the packet to Carleton at the railway station I can’t tell—unless, as 
Aunt Sarah says, she had some idea of putting you off the scent—but she must have 
got it back from him soon afterwards, because she was not only seen and spoken with 
by Goldstein and several of his assistants, but by the manager of the bank and I don’t 
know how many clerks. It isn’t every day, I suppose, that a lady walks in with a 
cheque for £600 and asks to be paid over the counter. Anyhow, the manager was 
sent for, and thought it his duty to cross-question her.” 

** Mr. Sidney,” said I, ‘‘ 1 am an old man, and I am not in love with anybody ; you 
are a young man, and you have given me to understand that you are in love with Miss 
Devereux. All I can say is that, old as I am, I wouldn’t pronounce a fellow-creature 
guilty without having gone into the evidence. Why don’t you go into the evidence ? 
Either that young lady arrived at her destination by the train which she had arranged 
to take or she didn’t. If she did, all the jewellers and bankers’ clerks in the world 
couldn’t convict her of theft, unless they perjured themselves ; if she didn’t, there 
would be a prima facie case against her which you might invite her to explain away. | 
don’t mind telling you, in strict confidence, what my impression is. I am persuaded 
that Mr. Carleton sold the goods and pocketed the price of them. They were sold, it 
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appears, by a lady ; but why shouldn’t he have dressed up some female friend of his to 
represent Miss Devereux? He is quite capable of having had recourse to that dodge, 
and I mentioned to your aunt that the first thing he did, after leaving the station, was 
to drive to a milliner’s shop.” 

Mr. Sidney shrugged his shoulders. ‘*‘ You mean well, Sykes,” he said ; ‘‘ but 
you don’t seem quite to see the point. It is possible, though I shouldn’t think it was 
particularly likely, that Carleton may have been the actual thief, but, whether he was 
or whether he wasn’t, she absolutely declines to accuse him ; so that there is only one 
conclusion to be drawn. I am not concerned to prove her innocence, I am no longer 
concerned with her in any way ; and I wish with all my heart that I never had been! 
It may be more sinful to steal jewels than to tell lies to a man who loves you ; but I 
know which of the two sins I could most easily forgive. You aren’t asking me to be 
so credulous as to acquit her of having told me lies, are you?” 

I couldn’t say what she might or might not have told him, but as for acquitting her 
of being upon terms of affectionate intimacy with his rival, it was out of my power to 
do that, and I was forced to acknowledge that he had little personal advantage to 
expect from befriending her. Only truth is great and will ultimately prevail. At least 
one hopes so, and at least it is the duty of every honest man to aid the cause of truth. 
I said something of this sort, in less inflated language, to Mr. Sidney, who replied 
despondently that he doubted whether Miss Devereux would thank him for interfering 
in her affairs, if he were to interfere. 

** Besides,” he added, ‘‘I don’t even know where she is. Those Essex people 
turned her out of their house, bag and baggage, as soon as they heard what had 
happened, and my aunt, as I need hardly tell you, has given her the sack. The chances 
are that she and her lover are out of England by this time.” 

‘* Hasn’t there been any suggestion of arresting her, then?” I asked. 

‘* I’m sure I don’t know. Aunt Sarah means to sue the jewellers, and I suppose it 
is their part to take measures for securing the thief, if any measures are to be taken. 
But, as I say, she has probably left for some country with which we have no extradition 
treaty. Between you and me, I expect that Aunt Sarah will never see either her jewels 
or her money again ; but she loves law-suits and she can afford to lose them. I’ve 
lost something that I couldn’t afford to lose. Say what you will, Sykes, we’re bound 
to judge women as we find them, and it’s natural, though I dare say it’s unfair, to 
condemn the lot because one has turned out to be a heartless humbug. They'll never 
get me to believe in them again—I can answer for that.” 

I was really rather uncertain as to what he wished me to say. Was I to maintain 
so untenable a proposition as that Miss Devereux was not a heartless humbug? 
Absurd though it may seem, I had not yet finally abandoned all faith in her, but 
assuredly her conduct had not been that of an innocent person, nor could I venture to 
assert that her reception of Mr. Sidney’s advances had been anything else than an 
unexplained stratagem. Being thus unprepared with any suitable rejoinder, I held my 
peace and let him rave on to his heart’s content against womankind in general. | 
hope it relieved him to rave against them ; I don’t doubt that women deserve many of 
the hard things that he said about them, and I refrained from contradicting him when 
he remarked that he supposed he might as well make his aunt happy now by proposing 
to Lady Julia Sandys. 

Lady Julia Sandys is the daughter of the Dowager Lady Sandsea. Perhaps—since 
all the names in this narrative are fictitious, and since I have, I trust, sufficiently 
concealed my identity—I may take the risk of adding that her ladyship is neither young 
nor beautiful. Had she been the one or the other, her hand, it may be assumed, would 
have been bestowed upon some more exalted personage than a country gentleman 
whose income did not enable him to reside upon his estate ; but, as matters stood, 
Miss Whitfield’s ambition was both comprehensible and reasonable. Only I thought 
at the time, and I think still, that Mr. Sidney was somewhat over-hasty in leaping to 
conclusions. I did not tell him so, nor did I go through the farce of wishing him a 
happy Christmas ; I only took leave to observe, on parting from him : 

‘* It is never too late fora man to marry, sir, and often—very often—it is too early. 
You need not, I feel sure, fear that Lady Julia will have been snatched away from you 
by another suitor before this time next year.” 


(Zo be continued.) 














THE MIDLAND RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
AT DERBY. 
By CHARLES HENRY JONES, 
Assistant Locomotive Superintendent of the Midland Railway (Southern Division). 


With Illustrations from photographs taken by Mr. SCOTTON, 
the Company's official photographer. 


| and the North Midland from Rents to Derby neil with 
the Birmingham and Derby, and became the Midland Railw ay. 
By the construction of new lines and the absorption of others the 
Midland has since spread out in every direction. Its main arteries 
connect Carlisle, Liverpool, and Manchester with London, York 
with Bristol and Bournemouth, and Swansea with Lynn, while its 
branches place it in communication with most of the important 
towns in the kingdom. 

The Company’s headquarters are at Derby, where all the principal workshops and 
offices are concentrated. Adjoining the station are large blocks of offices occupied by the 
General Manager, Secretary, Accountant, Superintendent of the Line, Goods Manager, 
Mineral Manager, and the Engineer. The directors, too, have their board-room at 
Derby, and the shareholders assemble there every half-year to hear their Chairman give 
an account of his stewardship. There is also the Midland Railway Literary Institute with 
its library and reading-room. Near the station are the Locomotive and Carriage Works, 
and the shops connected with the Telegraph and Signal Departments. The Company 
cannot, it is true, boast of steel works and rail mills like its big neighbour the London 
and North-Western, but its Locomotive and Carriage Factories are very extensive. 
Nothing can better illustrate the growth of the line than the following figures : 





1844. 1891. 
Ground Covered Ground Covered 
Area Area Area. Area. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Locomotive and Carriage Locomotive Works . ‘ 80 124 
WG «4-2 era 84 2} Carriage - ‘Ls 86 24 
Total oa 166 364 
ae eee 


Some idea, too, may be formed of the amount of work carried out in these two 
establishments by remembering that in them is built and repaired the great bulk of the 
rolling stock owned by the Company, which comprises 2,150 engines, 4,389 carriages, 
104,908 wagons. If these were marshalled in a continuous line close coupled, they 
would form a passenger train thirty-four miles long with six miles of engines, and a 
goods train 370 miles long with thirteen miles of engines, or altogether one train 404 
miles long, including nineteen miles of engines, which would reach from London to 
Edinburgh, 
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The Locomotive Department is presided over by Mr. Samuel Waite Johnson, who 
is in command of an army of 12,500 men. About 8,500 of these are drivers, firemen, 
cleaners, and mechanics stationed at eighty locomotive engine sheds at different places 
on the line, many of which have large workshops attached. Mr. Johnson has under his 
control 2,150 locomotives, 258 stationary engines, 235 stationary boilers, 787 hydraulic 
machines, 393 cranes of every kind, and all the turntables, water columns, pumping 
plant and other mechanical appliances throughout the system. He also superintends 
the manufacture and distribution of gas, the fire brigades and the maintenance of 
weighing machines. It will be seen that the office of Locomotive Superintendent 
is no sinecure. He is aided in the administration of his department by a Works 
Manager, two Assistant Superintendents (one over the Southern and the other over the 
Northern Division), thirty-three District Superintendents, a Secretary, Gas Engineer, 
and other officers. Nearly 4,000 men are employed in his department at Derby. 
Twenty-two stationary engines, total 2,400 horse-power, drive the machinery in the 
workshops. On the average forty new engines are built in the works every year, 120 
rebuilt with new boilers, and from 750 to 800 undergo heavy repairs. An engine will 
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run eighteen months or two years with slight repair; the boiler, which is the most 
costly item, lasts on an average fifteen years, or it would probably be worn out after 
the engine has run from 350,000 to 500,000 miles. 

The works are entered through the chief offices of the Locomotive Department, 
which are represented in the engraving. One hundred and twenty clerks are busy 
conducting the general correspondence, adding up wages, making innumerable returns 
of the miles run, fuel and stores consumed by the locomotives, and keeping records of 
all materials used and repairs done. Twenty draughtsmen are engaged in preparing 
plans, designing machinery, and making drawings and tracings for the workmen in 
the factory. A chemist and two assistants are constantly employed in testing metals, 
analyzing water, and conducting a variety of experiments to ascertain that the stores 
purchased by the Company are of the quality specified in the tenders. In another 
room samples of metal cut from boiler plates, wheels, tyres, axles, copper-plates, brass 
tubes, &c., are subjected to severe mechanical tests to gauge their quality. The 
machinery used for the purpose will exert a power of 100 tons per square inch, and 
the result, whether it be tension, compression, torsion or bending can be measured to 
one ten thousandth part of aninch. The samples after testing are carefully arranged 
and classified in glass cases, with their fractures exposed to view; a complete record 
is kept of all, so that the character of material supplied by the different manufacturers 
is always known. In the photographic studio, which is now an indispensable adjunct 
to large works, three artists are regularly employed photographing engines, machinery, 
tracings, and drawings, and taking views of the scenery and places of interest on the 
Midland route for the adornment of the carriages. Near the offices is the fire brigade 
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station, where a ‘‘ Merryweather” steamer, which will throw 600 gallons per minute, 
is always in readiness to be despatched on a specially constructed truck to any place 
where a fire may break out upon the Company’s premises. In a siding hard by is the 
breakdown train fully equipped with lifting tackle and all the necessary appliances to 
cope with a railway accident. Similar provision against fire and accident is made 
at other principal stations on the line. 

Three large mess-rooms are provided for men who cannot go home for their meals. 
One, where smoking is allowed, will seat 700 men ; another, in which it is forbidden, 
500; the third, where religious services are held during breakfast, will accommodate 
300. Each room has its own cooking apparatus, and the cooks always appear 
in clean white caps and aprons. It is often a matter of surprise to visitors to learn 
that the men seldom have any trouble in claiming their provisions, which they 
bring from home; the difficulty is easily got over by each man adopting some 
particular device by which he is able to recognize his own dish. 

The Forge is seen to best advantage after dark. Smiths with their characteristic 
fisher caps and leather aprons are grouped round fifty glowing fires, while strikers, 
with sleeves tucked up, 
are swinging heavy 
hammers, which they 
bring down with un- jj 
erring precision on the 
heated iron as the smith 
turns it about on the 
anvil. Down the centre 
of the shop are several 
steam hammers, the 
largest of which is 
capable of striking a 
blow of seven tons or 
cracking a nut without 
injuring the kernel. 
Scrap iron collected in 
the factory is worked 
up under this hammer. 
It is cut cold by huge 
shears intosmall pieces, 
which are cleaned by 
being rubbed against two 20-TON OVERHEAD TRAVELLING CRANES LIFTING A LOCOMOTIVE. 
each other in revolving 
cylinders, then piled up on square boards in heaps of about 180 Ibs. weight, laid in the 
furnace and heated into ‘‘ blooms.” These are pounded under the big hammer into 
‘fuses’ or rough forgings of connecting and coupling rods, eccentric rod feet, cross 
heads, &c. About eleven tons weekly of finished forgings are made by the hammer. 
The shears which cut the scrap will snip a piece of cold iron three inches thick and 
five inches wide as readily as one might cut an apple with a pocket knife. The other 
steam hammers are largely used in stamping, out of wrought iron, spanners, draw bar 
hooks, and numerous other articles which were formerly forged by hand. A few 
blows squeeze them into shape between steel dies on the hammer and anvil blocks. 

In the Spring Shop skilled men are at work bending and tempering steel plates, 
and setting them up into springs fastened together with wrought iron hoops. The import- 
ance of having springs carefully made, tested, and adjusted will be understood when 
it is borne in mind that upon them depends the smooth running of engines and tenders, 
which together weigh from seventy to eighty tons. The springs must be sufficiently 
elastic to counteract all the irregularities of the road, aggravated, it may be, by a 
speed of sixty or seventy miles per hour. The hoops or buckles expanded by heat 
are shrunk on to the springs by rapid cooling until they grip with a grasp of many 
tons. It used to take repeated blows of heavy hammers to remove buckles when 
springs were pulled to pieces for repairs ; by the aid of hydraulic power they are now 
drawn off as easily as a lady takes off her glove, thus saving a vast amount of hard 
manual labour without injuring the plates and buckles. Four hundred engine and 
tender springs are repaired weekly exclusive of new work. 
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The Iron Foundry is served by four cupolas, two of which are constantly in use. 
To inspect the charging of one we step on the hydraulic lift and ascend to a stage 
twenty feet above the shop floor, where coke, pig and scrap iron are being tumbled into 
the mouth of the furnace. Under the influence of a strong blast of air all this is soon 
reduced to a seething mass of molten liquid. The pure metal falls to the bottom to 
be drawn off as required for use in the foundry, impurities rise to the surface and are 
run out from time to time. A fully-charged cupola holds about five tons of iron, ten 
cwts. of coke, and a small quantity of limestone. 

In the Foundry are a twenty-ton overhead travelling crane and three hydraulic 
five-ton cranes, which swing huge ladles of red-hot metal from the furnace to the 




















THE IRON FOUNDRY. 


different moulds. The whole shop floor is covered with loose black sand. Red-hot 
metal castings, wooden patterns and moulding boxes lie in all directions. The steam 
and noise is somewhat bewildering to a stranger, but, notwithstanding the apparent 
confusion, every man knows his own particular duty. Let us stop and examine 
more minutely what is being done. Kneeling on the floor is a man with an iron box in 
front of him. He partly fills the box with sand from the floor, and inside lays a 
wooden pattern of an eccentric strap ; adding more sand, he presses it tightly round 
the pattern until the box is quite full, then gently withdrawing the model, it leaves its 
impression in the sand. The lid is filled in like manner, fixed on the top of the box, 
and a hole is scooped out to admit the metal; soon two men make their appearance 
carrying a ladle of molten iron which they pour into the mould. When the iron has 
set the box is opened, the sand falls away, leaving a casting of the exact form of the 
wooden model. In this way are produced cylinders, water-pipes, lamp-posts, 
weighing machines, signal fittings, wheel splashers, engine chimneys, and every 
conceivable form of iron casting used on a railway. The castings vary in weight 
from sixteen tons to a few ounces. The weekly output averages 1oo tons. Engine 
firebars and brake blocks are in constant demand, and are made in special 
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machines at considerably less cost than by hand. The firebars are cast with their 
faces downwards on a chilled plate, to insure that when in use the purest and 
strongest iron will be in contact with the fire. In the foundry is a machine for 
moulding toothed wheels without the use of wooden models. It is a most ac- 
commodating tool, dealing with bevel, spur, mitre, worm or helical teeth with equal 
facility, varying to any extent the size of teeth or wheels. 

The Brass Foundry is a smaller building. It contains twenty-four furnaces below 
the level of the floor. The articles produced, such as water gauges, axle brasses, 
lubricators, brake fittings, steam whistles, &c., being of light weight, no heavy lifting 
tackle is required. The crucibles in which brass is melted hold 120 lbs. each ; they are 














BOILER SHOP. 


readily lifted out of the furnaces and carried to the moulds by hand. Some of the 
brass axle-bearings are coated in this shop with a more durable white metal. A useful 
and interesting little machine is at work here. At the bottom of a long wooden box 
revolves a spindle with magnets fixed spirally round it; sweepings from the floors of 
the turning and fitting shops are poured through a hopper into the box, the bits of iron 
and steel are picked out by the magnets, and revolving brushes sweep them off into 
a separate tray, leaving the brass, which is of considerable value, to run out at a side 
aperture for re-use. Sixty men work in this shop, and twelve tons of castings are 
turned out weekly. The Coppersmiths, Tin and Pattern Shops are all interesting, 
but space will not admit of any description of them. 

In the Boiler Shop 460 men are employed. The barrel of a large new pattern 
boiler contains 246 copper tubes 1oft. 6in. long and 1j}in. in diameter. A strong 
blast created by the exhaust steam from the cylinders draws the flames and hot gases 
from the furnace through these tubes into the chimney. When the engine is in steam 
all the tubes and hot copper plates of the inner fire-box are covered with water, and 
they together give such.a large heating surface that steam is rapidly generated. When 
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the boiler shop door is opened the din of the riveting which greets the ear is deafening. 
About eighty boilers and tender tanks are in various stages of construction. On one 
side is a long row of smiths’ fires at which is done all the forging and welding in con- 
nection with the boiler work. Here are ponderous machines for shearing, punching, 
drilling, and flanging iron plates and planing their edges. There are, besides, rolls 
through which plates are repeatedly passed until they assume a cylindrical form. Look- 
ing upwards one sees a boiler barrel 4 ft. in diameter and ro ft. 6 in. long suspended 
vertically from a travelling crane, which carries it across the shop to the steam riveter, 
as shown in the illustration. The line of holes at the junction of two plates of the 
ae Sa ae acces barrel is brought between 
the steam plunger and the 
anvil; as red-hot rivets are 
inserted by one attendant 
another opens the valve and 
causes the plunger to dart 
forward to clench the rivet 
with a thud. One blow on 
each rivet is sufficient to 
hold the plates so tightly 
together that when steam is 
got up in the boiler at a 
pressure of 140 to 160 lbs. 
per square inch, a leakage 
in the joint will rarely be 
found. Boilers and _fire- 
boxes are built up, the tubes 
put in, and all gauges, taps, 
and other mountings fixed ; 
in fact they are finished in 
every respect and _ tested 
before leaving this shop. 
New boilers are tested with 
hydraulic pressure to 220 Ibs. 
per square inch, also with 
steam to 160lbs. After the 
locomotive gets into traffic 
the boiler is periodically ex- 
amined and tested. Boilers 
using hard water soon get 
incrusted with a coat of lime 
necessitating frequent re- 
STEAM RIVETER. pairs. To prevent this a 
trial on a large scale is 
now being made at Derby of a simple process of softening water, devised by the 
Company’s chemist and by one of the engineers in the works. 

In the Turning and Press Shops, w heels, tyres, and axles, received from the makers 
in the rough, are finished and put together by some of the most powerful machines in 
the works. A rough forging of a steel crank axle weighing 1 ton 8cwts. revolves 
slowly in a big 1: ithe, while seven tools pare down and round its surface. It has to 
be slotted, pl aned, drilled, and turned again before it is finished; its weight will then 
have been reduced by half-a-ton. Passing several other machines for centring and 
turning axles, cutting key-ways in axles, and turning, facing, and boring w heels and 
tyres, also numerous lathes and slotting machines, we come to the mill for boring 
wheel tyres (see illustration). A tyre is laid on a round iron table ; by turning a 
screw three cramps, working in radial grooves, close simultz aneously, grip the tyre, and 
fix it exactly in a central position on the table. The mill is then set in motion; as 
the table revolves, three tools in slide-rests turn the inside of the tyre to the standard 
dimensions and cut the “lip” which helps to secure it to the wheel. 

In an adjoining shop is performed the operation of shrinking tyres on wheels. 
The furnace door is lifted, and a hot tyre 7 ft. 6 in. in diameter is dragged out of the 
flames to a “‘bosh” or circular iron trough let into the floor ; a pair of wheels, com 
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plete except the tyre, and fixed on an axle, is suspended from an overhead crane one 
wheel over the other; and lowered until the bottom wheel drops inside the heated 
tyre, which is then slightly cooled by water. Before heating the tyre is a shade smaller 
than the rim of the wheel, , 
but the heat expands it 
sufficiently to admit the 
wheel, and the contraction 
whilst cooling shrinks it 
tightly on. Some very 
unpretending ~hydraulic 
machines in this shop are 
quietly pressing wheels 
on and off their axles, 
each exerting a force of 
500 tons. 

The Machine, Erecting, 
Paint, and Millwrights’ 
Shops are all under one 
roof ; the whole building 
is 450 feet square, and is 
one of the recent additions 
to the works. 

In the Machine Shop 
are Over 400 machines 
capable of accomplishing 
almost everything which TYRE-BORING MACHINE. 
human ingenuity has de- 
vised in the way of cutting and shaping metals. Boring tools slowly worm their 
way through locomotive cylinders, eighteen inches in diameter, and skim the inner 
surface as smooth as writing paper. Steel plates, twenty to twenty-five feet long, 
three feet wide, and one 
inch thick, lie, seven 
deep, on the tables of 
slotting and drilling 
machines, while several 
tools, operating  to- 
gether, shape them into 
engine frames and 
pierce them with hun- 
dreds of bolt holes. 
Walking cranes pro- 
menade the shop, stop- 
ping here and there to 
pick up rough castings 
mand forgings, some 
three tons weight, and 
place them gently onthe 
machines, or remove the 
finished articles. The 
‘*sand blast” is at 
work here, sharpening 
blunted cutting edges 
of fitters’ files at the 
ES in rate of six or seven 

WHEEL SHOP. dozen per day. To 

ensure accuracy and 

uniformity of workmanship hundreds of steel gauges which will measure to the ten- 
thousandth part of an inch are provided for the fitters and machinists. 

In the Erecting Shop are nine lines of rails running throughout the 450 feet length ; 
on each line is standing room for twelve engines, so that the building accommo- 
dates 108 locomotives. Cranes, capable of carrying an engine bodily to any part 
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of the shop, run on gantrys overhead. The method of driving the cranes is a 
remarkable example of the conversion of speed into power; a rope only one inch 
thick running at 2,000 feet per minute lifts a weight of twenty-five tons. All the 
component parts of an engine, which we have seen in process of manufacture, are 
brought to the erecting shop to be built up into the complete locomotive. Frames, 
cylinders and cross-stays are bolted together and the accuracy of their adjustment 
tested by careful measurements. The finished boiler is then lowered into position 
between the frames, the foot-plates and weather screens fixed, the valve motion put up, 
and the wheels rolled under the frame. All that is then required is to fix the outside 
lagging and paint the engine, after which it is ready for traffic. Usually a gang of 





MACHINE SHOP, SHOWING TRAVELLING CRANE. 


four men and two boys work together at each engine; it takes about three weeks to 
erect it. All labour is paid for by piece-work. The leading hand of each gang 
contracts to build the engine (labour only) at a given price. During the progress of 
the work he and his assistants receive stated weekly wages ; when finished, the balance 
is equitably divided. 

In the Paint Shop thirty or forty locomotives are being made spick and span with 
four coats of paint and three of varnish ready to appear in public. Formerly green 
was the distinctive colour of Midland engines, but now they are reddish-brown to 
match the carriages. They require repainting every three or four years, and between 
600 and 7oo annually undergo that process. 

In the Millwrights’ Shop an endless variety of work is done. Scattered over the 
floor are electric light and hydraulic engines, travelling cranes, sewing machines for 
waggon sheets, chaff cutters, warehouse cranes, capstans, turntables, water tanks, 
&c., &c., all in course of construction or under repairs. The millwrights execute all 
repairs to the machinery and shafting throughout the line. 

Some years ago the Midland Company acquired the original Derby Gas Works, 
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adjacent to the station, from which, in 1891, 105,460,000 cubic feet of gas were 
supplied to the Company’s works, station, offices, sidings, and all the signals in‘ the 
neighbourhood. 

There are four Running Sheds at Derby, and 150 locomotives are stabled in them. 
The one which is the subject of our illustration holds forty-eight engines; there are 
two turntables in it, and around each radiate twenty-four pits over which the engines 
stand on rails whilst they are cleaned and steam is got up. Drivers and firemen are 
coming to or leaving their work at every hour during the day and night. After signing 
on duty they take in coal and water, oil their engines and then join their trains. 
When booking off duty the driver enters on his ‘‘ sheet ” the quantity of coal, oil, and 








ERECTING SHOP. 


waste with which he was supplied, and the miles he has run. He also reports repairs 
required to his engine, and any unusual circumstance that may have happened on the 
journey. There are 2,833 locomotive drivers, 2,557 firemen, and 1,340 cleaners on the 
line, exclusive of numerous steam-risers, boiler-washers, gland-packers, bar-boys, 
and labourers connected with the running sheds. 

The types of locomotives on any line should be as few as possible, and the parts 
interchangeable, as in case of the failure of an engine at any place, the defective fittings 
require to be renewed from headquarters without delay. Besides, engines are con- 
structed more cheaply and expeditiously, when the same drawings and models are 
used, and when the workmen are constantly engaged repeating the same articles and 
putting them together without special fitting. The standard types onthe Midland are 
shown in the illustrations. The express passenger engine No. 1,853 was exhibited in 
the Paris Exhibition, 1889, and its designer, Mr. Johnson, obtained the Grand Prix. 
This engine has a single pair of driving-wheels and a bogie in front ; it was specially 
constructed for the express service between London, Nottingham, and Leeds, booked 
at fifty-three and a half miles per hour, with loads of from nine to thirteen coaches. 
Engines of this class have been performing the work for several years with an average 
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consumption of twenty to twenty-three Ibs. of Derbyshire coal per mile; they have 
frequently taken from thirteen to sixteen coaches. In their design economy of fuel, 
steadiness and facility of working have been considered of most importance, so that 
the attention of drivers and firemen may be distracted as little as possible from the 
performance of their duties. The engines are fitted with automatic steam and 
vacuum brakes, also with steam-sanding apparatus, which in a great measure over- 
comes the tendency sometimes found with ‘‘ single” engines to slip on a greasy rail. 
They are provided with an automatic sight feed lubricator, which enables the driver 
to see what quantity of oil is being used, as it rises through a glass tube drop by drop 


ENGINE STABLE OR RUNNING 


on its way to lubricate the valves and cylinders. 
dimensions of the engine : 


Diameter of cylinders 
Length of stroke . ee 
Diameter of driving wheels 
Total length over buffers 
Working pressure of steam 
Tubes ere 
Heating surface, tubes . 
fire-box . 


9 
Total 

Grate area . et baw Pid ale s 

Weight in working order, engine 


», tender. 


Total 





SHED. 


The following are the leading 


184 in. 
a0 
78.6 « 
= 52 » O 5, 
. 160 Ibs. per sq. in. 
242 ea. 18 ins. diameter. 
1,123 sq. ft. 











my <« 
1,240 ,, 
194 sq ft. 
43 tons. 
35 
78 
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Whit ch Giving wee. OE oe 
Water cupacity COE... a no es ER te 
Coal a = iat ah te cee a ae Se ae aa ee 34 tons. 


The four-wheel coupled bogie tender engine No. 1,743 has eighteen-inch cylinders, 
twenty-six inch stroke, driving and trailing wheels seven feet diameter, boiler pressure 
160 Ibs. per square inch, the tender carries 3,250 gallons of water and three and a half 
tons of coal. It is a representative of the type of engines which do the heaviest 
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SINGLE-WHEEL EXPRESS BOGIE PASSENGER ENGINE. 


passenger work on the main line. They are daily running between London, Leicester, 
and Leeds, with from twelve to twenty vehicles, at a booked speed of fifty miles per hour. 
An engine of this class obtained for Mr. Johnson the gold medal at Saltaire in 1887. 
It has the honour of being called after Princess Beatrice, who opened the exhibition, 
and is the only engine on the line which is distinguished by a name; the rest are 
known by their numbers. The “ Beatrice” took Her Majesty from Derby on her way 
to Scotland in May 1891. 

The four-wheel coupled bogie passenger tank engines, of which No. 1,636 is an 
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FOUR-WHEELED COUPLED EXPRESS BOGIE PASSENGER ENGINE. 


example, have eighteen-inch cylinders, twenty-four inch stroke, leading and driving- 
wheels five feet three inches in diameter ; they carry 950 gallons of water and one 
and a half tons of coal. They work ‘‘ shuttle” trains on branch lines where the runs 
are short and frequent, and there is not time for turning at the terminal stations. 
Similar engines fitted with apparatus for condensing exhaust steam in the tunnels 
work the Midland trains over the Metropolitan line. 

The six-wheel coupled tender engines of No. 1,700 class have eighteen inch 
cylinders, twenty-six inch stroke, wheels four feet ten inches in diameter. Their 
tenders hold 2,950 gallons of water and four and a half tons of coal. They are built 
for mineral traffic, and are capable of hauling forty-five loaded coal wagons (600 tons) 
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on a moderately level road at a speed of twenty miles per hour. The standard goods 
engines are of the same construction, excepting that their wheels are five feet two and 
a half inches diameter. 

Both goods and mineral engines are fitted with the steam-brake applied to all the 
wheels of the engine and tender ; some of the goods engines have also the vacuum brake, 
as they are frequently required in the summer time to work heavy excursion trains. 

The six-wheel coupled tank engines like No. 218 have seventeen inch cylinders, 
twenty - four inch 
~) stroke, wheels four 
feet six inches diam- 
eter, wheel base fif- 
teen feet ; they carry 
goo gallons of water 
and one and a half 
tons of coal. They 
are fitted with steam- 
brakes, and are chiefly 
used for shunting 
purposes ; they start 
and stop quickly and 
move heavy loads, 
essential §qualifica- 
tions for sorting 

FOUR-WHEELED COUPLED BOGIE PASSENGER TANK ENGINE. traffic with despatch. 

These engines also 

work goods and mineral traffic over branch lines which have exceptionally steep 
gradients. 

The four-wheel tank engines of No. 1,322 class, fitted with a steam-brake, have 
thirteen inch cylinders, twenty inch stroke, leading and driving wheel three feet nine 
inches diameter, carry 400 gallons of water and eight cwts. of coal. They are useful in 
dock and brewery yards, as the wheel base (seventeen feet) is so short that they will 
travel round any curve over which a wagon will pass. 
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SIX-WHEELED COUPLED GOODS ENGINE. 


The composite carriage No. 916 on two six-wheeled bogie trucks, was exhibited 
with engine No. 1,853 at the Paris Exhibition, 1889. It is one of the ordinary 
type, containing three first class, three third class, lavatory, and guard’s com- 
partments. It is fitted with automatic vacuum continuous brake and electric light. 
The carriage is fifty-six feet long over the body, eight feet wide, seven feet high, 
weighs twenty-four tons thirteen cwts., and will accommodate sixteen first class and 
twenty-eight third class passengers. The first class compartments in this carriage are 
samples of different styles adopted for the Midland Company’s stock. That for ladies 
is upholstered in brown plush, the non-smoker’s in blue woollen carriage-cloth, the 
smoker’s in crimson morocco ; the third class compartments have crimson and black 
linings as in the ordinary Midland carriages. In the guard’s compartment is a hand- 
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brake, a valve for applying the continuous brake, a switch for controlling the electric 
light, and appliances for communicating by cord with the drwer. The under-frame is 
of oak, the floor, partitions, roof, and inside casing red deal, the outside panelling and 
mouldings Honduras mahogany. Bogie trucks are chiefly wrought iron, tyres and 
axles Bessemer steel, wheel discs of teak wood segments, the bossescast iron. The axle- 
boxes are so arranged that the brass bearings can be taken out and replaced without 
lifting the carriage. 

The Midland is 
frequently spoken of 
as the ‘ Pioneer” 
Company, a. title 
fairly earned by the 
beneficial changes in 
railway practice which 
it has initiated. 

In 1872 the Mid- 
land decided to allow 
third class passengers 
to travel by all trains 
at the rate of a penny 
a mile; this change, 
inseparably connected 
with the name of Sir 
James Allport, is a 














great boon, especially SIX-WHEELED COUPLED GOODS TANK ENGINE. 
to the working classes. 

In 1874 came the abolition of second class carriages in order to reduce the weight 
of the trains, which had become abnormally heavy through the great increase in third 
class passengers. A comparison of the number of passengers carried in 1874 and 
1891 is striking :— 

1st Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. Total. 

1874... . . 1,204,377 . . + 2,703,420 .. . 20,316,346 . . . 24,224,143 

So eae ~- . . « 36,772,294 . . . 38,062,990 

In 1881 another very important change was resolved upon by the Midland Board, 
viz., the purchase by the 
Company of private 
owners’ wagons. So long 
as nearly all the large 
traders possessed their 
own wagons they were of 
course exclusively used by 
them. For example, a 
truck loaded with coal 
from Derbyshire to London 
had to be returned empty 
to the colliery, but when it 
became the property of 
the Midland Company it 
could be loaded in a con- 
trary direction or sent 
elsewhere. Formerly an 
immense amount of shunt- 
ing was required to sort 
out the right wagons for 

SMALL GOODS TANK ENGINE. the different collieries, &c., 

whereas when all traders 

are served from one common stock that is avoided. Another consideration which 
had great weight with the directors was that when wagons were under the control and 
supervision of the Company’s own officers, they could rely upon their being kept in 
a more efficient state of repair. The wisdom of the course adopted has been made 
manifest by a marked reduction in the working expenses, and a singular immunity 
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from accidents through the breaking down of trucks in transit since the change 
was made. 

In 1875, a trial of competitive railway brakes was made by the Royal Commissioners 
on Railway Accidents on the Midland line near Newark. The result was a death-blow 
to hand-brakes. It was shown that a train travelling on a level road at forty-five 
miles per hour could not with the ordinary hand-brakes be stopped in less than 800 or 





TWELVE-WHEELED COMPOSITE CARRIAGE, 


1,000 yards, whilst any good continuous brake would stop it in one-third that distance. 
Since that time the whole of the Midland passenger stock has been fitted with the 
continuous brake. The system adopted is a steam-brake on the engine and tender, 
combined with the automatic vacuum on the carriages. One movement of the 
handle on the engine or in the guard’s van applies both brakes simultaneously. 
Dining-Room and Sleeping Cars and Lavatory Carriages have been introduced ; 
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VIEW OF THE CAB AND CHIMNEY ENDS OF A MIDLAND ENGINE, 


many of the trains are lighted with gas or electricity, and in the hope of increasing the 
comfort of the passengers the Locomotive and Carriage Superintendents are now 
experimenting with a new contrivance for warming the carriages in cold weather with 
hot water from the engine boiler. Two pipes, with suitable couplings between the 
vehicles, run throughout the train ; the driver charges them by opening a special valve 
on the engine, which allows the hot water to flow down one pipe and return to the 
tender tank through the other. After a few minutes he slightly closes the valve, 
thereby reducing the supply of hot water to an exceedingly small quantity, but suffi- 
cient to keep up the circulation. No water is wasted, as, after passing into the 
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tender, it is injected into the boiler again. Very little steam is required to maintain 
an even temperature throughout the train. By a simple arrangement the pipes are 
always emptied when the vehicles are uncoupled, so there is no chance of the water 
freezing in winter. Two trains fitted with this warming apparatus have been running 
for some time between London and Bradford ; so far the result has been satisfactory. 
It isto be hoped that foot-warmers will soon be relics of the past. 

The following statistics will give some idea of the magnitude of the Midland 
Company :— 


MNS ath ol ig sechiee ce reise a4. gn RE tlie & wpe, <cntaere vac Aan ocean 
ek, ra ere rere er ere 
conga i a eee ere rae ree ee 
REO 5 kin ek oR ea 8 wee ae 4 eee 1,942 
DUG RINGS HET OEE | 6 5s nn ho tee 38 we te 8 ens os 
Engine _,, - «4 (nea mente... i se Sa. 55,290,560 
Coal consumed (tons) . . 1,056,793 


Number of persons employed by ‘the Company, including 12 2,538 in 
Locomotive Department, and 5,914 in Carriage and Wagon 


oe sete on, a a ee ea ee oe Oe a GF 52,000 
Mee NIE 2) 2a pa cc) gy Late a a” Se eee reales 2,150 
Carriages ,, Ee oe eae ae ee es be ne, 4,389 
NE Hr Nn 6 ek ole € 0 he 8 ee ee 104,908 
Carts PE a ae ere eee a Tee ge er 4,052 
Horses ~ Ie SE in ae) ee SO eee 4,462 
Passengers carried. annually 36. a Oh A erro man alata tec ge ea eee eee 38,062,990 
Season “ticket holders ... ee er ie ee 47,643 
Tons of goods and minerals carried annually . F 31,341,019 
Number of stations, exclusive of those ow ned ‘jointly with other 

Companies . . ee a a ee a Re et ay 55° 
Number of signal MUD j >kae dar gt Bg eas 1,459 

* signal levers in use . 16,725 


Weighing machines, ranging from the So-ton machine which registers 
the weight on each pair of wheels of a locomotive, to chemists’ 
scales which weigh to the fraction of a grain . ee eee 3,200 


The Midland Company is quite abreast of the times with regard to the use of 
electricity. About 60,000 batteries and 14,000 instruments (including nearly 1,000 
telephones) are used on the line for transmitting messages, working the blogk 
telegraph, and indicating whether signals which cannot be seen by the signalmen are 
‘“on” or ‘‘ off,” or whether the lights are burning in them. In 1891, over 12,000,000 
messages passed over the Company’s wires. Eight trains fitted with the electric 
light are running daily, three passenger stations, five large goods depéts and three 
hotels are already lighted by electricity, and it has been~-decided to light the chief 
offices at Derby by it also. In the Midland Grand Hotel, London, are 1,100 incandescent 
lamps. The Adelphi Hotel, which the Company has recently acquired in Liverpool, 
has been fitted throughout with telephones, 210 being in use. Each room is arranged 
on an inter-communication system, so that conversation can be carried on between 
one room and another. A telephone attendant is located on the ground floor, and 
has the necessary switch-boards and numbers under his complete control. In 
establishing this system thirty-three miles of wire were laid in the house. 

The Midland Company is not unmindful of the welfare of its employés. It sub- 
scribes pe to the Superannuation and Friendly Societies, exclusively established 
for them ; last year its contribution to the Friendly Society was over £11,000. The 
drivers, firemen, signalmen, and many of the clerks receive at stated periods hand- 
some bonuses for good conduct or economical working. The servants of the Company 
and their families have the privilege of travelling as often as they please when off duty 
at a quarter the ordinary return fare, and once a year they may claim a free pass for 
any journey they may select on the system. The Company, too, has given encourage- 
ment to the St. John Ambulance movement ; and between two and three thousand 
men have qualified themselves to administer first aid in cases of accident. 
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DUNSTER AND THE CASTLE. 


DUNSTER AND ITS CASTLE. 
By GRAHAM WALLAS. 
With Illustrations by E. W. CHARLTON. 


UNSTER is a considerable village in the west of Somersetshire, a mile 
from the Bristol Channel, and just beneath the first of those brown 
heather-covered hills which somewhat further on begin to be called 
Exmoor. A tiny river makes here a valley about half-a-mile in 
breadth, which carries a steadily-narrowing strip of rich water- 
meadow some miles up towards Dunkery Beacon. The silt of this 
river has formed between the village and the sea a stretch of flat 
marsh-land which used to be covered by the spring tides, but has 

now been reclaimed by the diversion of the mouth of the stream and the formation of 

a natural ‘‘ pebble-ridge.” 

Just at the opening of the valley are two isolated conical hills, and on the smaller 
of these stands Dunster Castle, more than half surrounded by the houses beneath. If 
the river were broad enough to fill the whole valley, these hills might pass for any 
two of the long series on the Rhine banks above Coblentz. Some such idea may have 
occurred to that eighteenth century Luttrell of Dunster Castle who erected on the 
higher hill (called Conygar) a sham tower of ragged stone-work which from all 
parts of Dunster is at first sight the most conspicuous object against the sky-line. 
But when the newly-arrived tourist has been a few hours in the village he is pretty 
sure to adopt the mental attitude of the inhabitants, and to look on Conygar asa 
mere appendage to that wooded pyramid of winding walks and yew-hedged terraces 
which carries the castle. 
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On the barren ridge that faces the castle from the other side of the valley 
is a well preserved Roman camp, from which the sentry could see the coast 
as far as Minehead on the west, and Watchet on the east, as well as the long 
valley behind him, and the Welsh hills or the islands of Flat Holm and Steep 
Holm hanging above the misty sea in front. 
These trenches and earth works with their 
wide zone of observation and the sharp 
distinction between peace and war implied 
by their temporary and strictly military con- 
struction add somehow to one’s general 
impression of the essential modernness of fj 
the old Roman state. Ws/4 

But when the Pax Romana had been 
broken up, the steep little hill in the 
valley beneath was more suitable than the 
site of the old camp for a fortified dwelling 
house strong enough to keep off robbers 
from the sea and private war from inland. 
Accordingly the Domesday surveyors found 
the castle hill already scarped at the sides 
and flattened at the top to serve as the 
foundation of a Saxon keep. William de 
Mohun, who had come over from Moyon 
in Normandy, became lord of the fortress, 
and the surrounding lands, in place of an 
unknown Saxon Alaric, and from the 
Mohuns the Luttrells in ‘the fourteenth 
century bought the estate. But the dark and 
narrow keep fifty yards away from the : 
scanty well on the hill-side must have THE PRIORY DOVECOT. 
been about as pleasant a place to live in 
as a bomb-proof casement, and the subsequent history of the castle shows a 
steady development in the direction of domestic comfort checked up to the 
end of the seventeenth century by grddually weakening military considera- 
tions, and since then by a growing passion for historic continuity and esthetic 
amenity. 

In the Conqueror’s time there were in Dunster only seventeen heads of families 
paying rent and service to the 
castle, being fifteen cottagers 
and two millers. But within 
ten years of the survey, 
William de Mohun, granted to 
the Benedictines at Bath tithes 
of the ploughlands and flocks 
in Dunster and the neighbour- 
ing parishes, and of the vine- 
yards on the slopes of 
Grabhurst Hill, as well as 
lands in Alcombe, and the 
fisheries of Dunster and Car- 
hampton, on condition that 
: they should establish a church 

-? and priory at Dunster, and 
ot keep them supplied with 
DORMITORIES AND REFECTORY, CLEEVE ABBEY. monks. There were however 

never more than four or five 

monks in the Dunster priory, and the mother-abbey at Bath always received the 
greater part of the revenue. The huge tithe-barn still remains, and a roomy dove- 
cot, whose size suggests that the prior’s pigeons levied an extra tithe upon his 
neighbour’s crops. The monks appointed a vicar on extremely economical terms 
to serve the parishioners. This arrangement, as usual, produced constant quarrels, 
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and in 1498 the Abbot of Glastonbury, who had been appealed to as arbitrator, ordered 
the tower arch of the then newly-restored church to be walled up, so that the monks 
and the vicar should hold separate services. One fortunate result of this decision was 
that the townspeople, in order 
to make for themselves a 
chancel, cut off part of the 
nave by a most elaborately 
and delicately carved screen 
which still remains, Forty 
years later the three remain- 
ing monks were dispossessed 
and the monastery dissolved. 
In the matter of the vicar’s 
stipend things were not much 
improved by the dissolution, 
for not long afterwards the 
inhabitants complained to 
Queen Elizabeth that the lay 
impropriator would only offer 
48 out of the tithe, and that 
no one could be found to 
take the post. The priory 
half of the church remained 
deserted and dismantled from that time till about twenty years ago, when the 
present owner of the castle restored both it and the nave, and took down the 
partition wall. 

When the Benedictines had been established for a century in Dunster, the Cistercians, 
or White Friars, whose origin had been a protest against Benedictine corruption, set 
up (A.D. 1181) an 
abbey in the Vale 
of Flowers at 
Cleeve, some four 
miles off. It, too, pe 
was visited by King : SG <= 
Henry VIII.’s com- S aoe 
missioners, and now 
stands a gaunt and 
dreary ruin, gaunter 
and drearier because 
the buildings, after 
serving for gener- 
ations as pig-sties . = 
and cow - sheds, = a ®. 


have been in late _- we ioe a A. 
years carefully _<. ae 5 aoe 














cleaned and emp- 
tied. The Abbey 
Church has_ been 
razed to its found- 
ations, but the liv- BRIDGEWATER BAY AND QUANTOCK INLET, FROM DUNSTER. 
ing and sleeping 
rooms of the monks remain in most cases with their roofs on. Their arrangement is 
very like that of an Oxford college—a grassy quadrangle with cloisters running all 
round and doors opening into the cloisters. On the ground floor are the day-rooms, the 
chapter house, the parlour (to be used on occasions when the rule of silence was incon- 
venient), the calefactory, or room with a fire, and the kitchens. Up stairs are the great 
dormitory which extended along a whole side of the quadrangle, and the splendid 
dining-hall with its carved roof and raised dais for the ‘‘high table.” Still among 
the fragments in the fireplace an ancient wine flask and an ancient medicine bottle 
keep melancholy company. 

The Cistercians always chose such solitary valleys as this of Cleeve in order that 
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they might be removed from temptation. Other monks became rich and powerful 
men of the world ; they would live in the desert and support themselves by the labour 
of their own hands. Thirty generations later Robert Owen’s followers tried the same 
experiment at New Hampshire, and found how difficult it is for a body of unpractised 
enthusiasts to make a livelihood by the difficult art of agriculture. They held 
excellent land rent-free, and were under no temptation to buy expensive machines 
which only professional skill could make pay. But just as in all the early communist 
experiments the employment of outside paid labour was always the first sign of dis- 
illusionment, so in time the Cistercians came to depend more and more upon the 
“converts” or lay brothers, who were expected to give their undivided attention to 
the crops, and who did not join the sleepy little procession that descended every night 
at 2 A.M. down the narrow night stairs from the dormitory into the Abbey Church. 
But unlimited lands farmed by ‘“‘converts” for the abbey brought unlimited wealth, 
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and the dissolution found the Cistercian monasteries only distinguished from the rest 
by a denser ignorance due to their rules of silence, the remoteness of their abbeys, 
and a certain ineffective tradition that they were, or ought to be, agriculturists. 
Meanwhile, the few cottages at the foot of the Castle Hill had grown into a 
considerable market town, whose prosperity was largely due to the fact that Henry 
III, had held it for some years as guardian of one of the Mohuns, and had 
sternly suppressed an attempt to set up a rival market at Watchet. Two burgesses 
went up from Dunster to the Parliament of Edward III., and when the west of England 
began to compete with Norfolk and the Flemings in the spinning and weaving of 
woollen goods, the master clothiers of Dunster became for a time more important than 
either the castle or the church. ‘‘ Dunster makyth cloth,” says Leland in 1540; and an 
act of James I. fixes the measurement and weight of ‘‘every broad cloth commonly 
called Tauntons, Bridgewaters, and Dunsters.” In 1620 was built the pretty octagonal 
yarn market which still stands in the middle of Fore Street. Local tradition generally 
fixes the number of master clothiers in olden times at twenty-four, though another 
version supplied by an aged and bright-eyed inhabitant of Fore Street speaks of 
twenty-one clothiers and ‘‘ twenty-four public houses.” 
In the time of the Civil War stone walls could still resist artillery, and Dunster 
3c2 
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Castle stood two sieges. Mr. George Luttrell first held it for the Parliament, and then, 
in spite of his wife’s influence, handed it over to the king. Finally, after a desultory 
siege of half a year, the king’s garrison surrendered 
to Colonel Blake. The hole made by a cannon-ball 
during this siege is still to be seen in one of the rafters 
of the yarn-market. While in the hands of Crom- 
well’s government the castle was used as a place of 
imprisonment for William Prynne, whose contro- 
versial style was as distasteful to the Protector as it 
had been to the king. Having nothing more excit- - 
ing to do he elaborately arranged the chaos of papers 
in the castle muniment room, and drew up a neatly- 
written catalogue with a spiteful reference to ‘‘ Mr. 
Bradshaw and his companions” on the title-page. In 
1651 Mr. Luttrell, who had again changed his mind, 
was restored to his possessions. 

Perhaps the master clothiers of Dunster did not 
seriously object to the temporary eclipse of the castle 
influence. The yarn market was restored in 1647, 
and the period immediately following the Civil War 
seems to have been that of their greatest pros- 
perity. But early in the eighteenth century the west 
country wool industry began to decay. 

. No one seems able to form any probable guess as 

OLD WINDOW, LUTTRELL ARMS INN. to the reason of this decay. It was not the want of 

coal, for the change was complete before steam began 

to be used for either spinning or weaving. Nor was it due to the roads and canals, 

which half a century before the introduction of the factory system began the de- 

velopment of a larger industrial organization in the north of England—for even at 
that time the west country wool trade was : ————— 

nearly dead. 

In the early years of this century 
there were still some traces of the old 
industry to be seen. The waterwheels of 
an old fulling mill stood useless and de- 
caying, and one of the cottager’s children 
who lived in the mill house still remembers 
in her old age how as a child she wondered 
at the broken machinery in the deserted 
back rooms. The posts for racking cloth 
still stood in lines upon Grabhurst Hill, 
and two or three old women still span 
yarn and knitted it into stockings. But 
Dunster had already ceased to be a town 
and had become a village. The. crafts- 
men had either followed their industry 
into the few west country towns which 
were erecting factories in imitation of 
Bradford and Leeds, or had drifted into 
agricultural labour. ‘‘The trade had left 
the country,” and that seemed a sufficient 
explanation for the cruel sufferings of the 
years between the French war and 1850. 
The theory of Cobbett and his like that 














such suffering might be due not to THE BUTTER CROSS, DUNSTER. 
irresistible fate but to the wickedness 

of government could hardly reach a place where, as Brougham’s Education Commission 
were told in 1818, ‘‘ there is no school and the poorer classes would be grateful for any 
means of education afforded them.” But the villagers shared from a safe distance some 
of the excitement of the months preceding the great Reform Bill. For in October, 1831, 
John Noble, the carrier, made his usual weekly visit to Bristol and came back wounded. 
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He had got into the way of a cavalry charge, and being conscious of innocence, had 
been slow to run, so that a trooper caught him and cut through his box-hat on to his 
scalp. The hat with the great slash across is well remembered to this day by the 
older inhabitants. At the same time a subscription among the farmers and landowners, 
and a free distribution of flour and bacon, confirmed the general belief that the best way 
to escape starvation was to avoid offending one’s employer. Soon came the first and 
sternest result of ‘‘ The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” The village 
poor-house was disestablished. This in its outward semblance was a long low two- 
storied house facing the village elm tree. The ground floor was divided into two 
frowzy rooms, called the ‘‘ parlour” and the ‘‘ kitchen.” It had been built in the time 








HIGH STREET AND THE YARN MARKET, DUNSTER. 


of the prosperity of Dunster for thirty inmates, but was seldom more than half full. 
Here the paupers lived golden days. There was no matron or master to impose 
troublesome regulations. The chief authority among them was Mrs. Webber, herself 
a pauper, who ruled by the natural right of a strong character anda sharp tongue. Each 
had a private allowance of turf and firewood, and once a week the overseer brought to 
each the parish pay, with which food was bought to be cooked at the huge fireplaces. He 
lived close at hand, and it was the custom to make him arbitrator in case of any serious 
dispute. But it was not a good place for children, and the family of that sawyer who 
lived in the poor-house while he worked in the squire’s yard did not turn out well. 
When the poor-law commissioners shut up the old house the inmates went voluntarily 
away to stay with their indignant friends, though afterwards some few of them drifted 
into the new union at Willaton. 

After the staple industry of the place had departed, the rights of the burgesses to the 
common lands, which might have checked the descent from craftsmen to agricultural 
labourers, were gone also. The monks of the priory and the lords of the castle between 
them had left no arable fields or water meadows unenclosed The old salt marsh 
remained, and there the burgesses of Dunster had the right to pasture nine ewes and 
a ram for each man. But the right belonged only to such families as could show 
unbroken usage, and among the old weavers and fullers and clothiers few had had 
continuously either spare money with which to buy sheep, or time to tend them. 
Some thirty years ago one or two aged claimants were bought out, and the neigh- 
bouring farmers drained and divided the land. 
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But the minute subdivision of function among individuals and localities alike, 
which is the distinguishing mark of modern ‘‘ great industry,” while it has destroyed 
the old character of Dunster has rigorously assigned to it a new one. Dunster has 
become a ‘‘show place.” The little yarn market, having remained for more 
than a century deserted and useless, must now have a large annual value as 
a source of esthetic gratification and historical instruction to a constant stream 
of sightseers from just those districts where woollen yarn is at present made 
and sold, and where antiquity and beauty are not. Dunster will probably never 
be a fashionable watering-place ; there will always be a mile of meadow between 
it and the sea too flat for romance and too fertile for golf. But besides those 
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who stay in the season at Dunster as a convenient base for the Exmoor stag-hunting 
there are always some at all times of the year who are glad to enjoy for a few days 
its unspoiled beauty before they pass on to the grander but gloomier hills and bluer 
seas of Porlock and Lynton. 

The castle is now a very comfortable modern house which no one would ever dream 
of attacking or defending. The site of the old keep was already a bowling green a 
hundred years ago, and is now a garden from which we can look down into the rooks’ 
nests on the trees beneath. In the valley east of the castle is a peculiarly rich piece 
of park land called ‘‘ The Lawns,” which shines in springtime with alternate silk 
and satin stripes as the roller has laid the grass this way or that. 

Inside the house is a splendid old staircase where the clear outlines of seventeenth 
century wood-carving have been preserved to our time by eighteenth century coats of 
paint. Some workman from Italy carved it in the time of Charles II. He had been 
told by the squire to represent a fox-hunt and a stag-hunt. He did so, apparently 
under protest, and the fat little dogs and beasts look curiously incidental among all 
the wealth of conventional foliage. 














CHURCH MUSIC AND CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


By THE Honste. EDWARD P. THESIGER, C.B. 





miHURCH Music” was selected as one of the subjects to be dis- 
4 | cussed at the recent Church Congress held at Rhyl in the 
autumn of last year. The topic had not previously been 
} considered at any Congress, and the wisdom of the Com- 
} mittee in including it on the last occasion was fully 
| justified, and the interest in such a subject proved, by the 
fact that a larger audience was drawn together to hear 
the discussion than was attracted to any other meeting of the 
Congress. 

This shows a very marked change in public opinion. It is not so long ago that 
the subject of Church music not only excited no interest, but a choral service was 
looked upon with suspicion even by those who could not be accused of holding ultra- 
puritanical views. The Dean of Rochester in the course of his humorous speech at 
the Church Congress, amused his hearers very much by telling them that in his own 
time, a bishop, afterwards an archbishop, informed certain of his clergy that it was not 
awful to chant the psalms except in cathedrals, and that an old lady once said to him, 
‘* My husband and I were always High Church, but we could not go any longer to St. 
Barnabas when they began to sing the psalms.” Such stories appear to us almost 
incredible in the present day, for music has now been adopted by Christians of all 
denominations in their churches and chapels, and carefulness in its rendering is no 
longer regarded as an attribute of Popery. It is therefore unnecessary to waste time 
in arguing in favour of adopting some form of choral service in our Anglican 
churches, since not only Churchmen, but Dissenters also have borne testimony to the 
value of music as an aid to religion by the very real musical improvement which in 
recent years has taken place in their services. We have but to go back a very few 
years for the commencement of this improvement ; for though the power of music as 
an incentive to religion was recognized by the Methodists, their exercise of this 
power was characterized rather by quantity of sound, by the hearty congregational 
singing of an easily learnt hymn-tune, than by an intelligent and musical rendering of 
a choral service; and it remained unacknowledged by the English Church until the 
mighty and far-extending influence of the Oxford Movement re-introduced into our 
services something of the choral ritual which the Church of England enjoyed in the 
early days of the Reformation. 

I can myself just remember the old-fashioned country choir, with its accompani- 
ment of a squeaky fiddle, a droning violoncello or bassoon, and a self-asserting 
clarionet, or still worse a barrel-organ only capable of grinding out four or five wheezy 
tunes. When we consider the advance that has been made in musical education in 
our national schools, and the common practice of forming village bands, I cannot help 
sometimes feeling regret that these old-fashioned accompaniments to Church music 
have disappeared from our village churches, as they might by this time have arrived 
at being a more effective support to the choir, than the more modern buzzing 
harmoniums or even than the organ when its beauty is marred, as it so often is, by 
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the uncertain fingers and blundering feet of the village schoolmaster. I could 
wish that some country clergyman would have the courage to try this experiment ; 
it would have I think, a material bearing on the difficult question of inducing the 
young men to come to church, by making them feel, as the members of the choir 
already do, that they are necessary for the due performance of the services. But 
though for weal or for woe, these instruments have been banished from our country 
churches, the violin, the violoncello, the bassoon, the clarionet, and ‘all kinds of 
instruments ”’ still exist in our church music, but they are found joined in harmonious 
union with the choir in those glorious services, which, we are now from time to time 
privileged to hear in our metropolitan cathedral, and in many other cathedrals, and 
even parish churches throughout England. In the devout and reverent performances 
of these full choral services, we seem to attain to the highest type of Church music. 

‘*Church music” divides itself naturally into two divisions: ‘*‘ Congregational” 
and ‘‘ Cathedral” or ‘‘ Uncongregational.” I do not pause at the present moment to 
guard myself from misconception by the use of the epithet ‘‘ Uncongregational,” as 
applied to cathedral music. I hope to deal with this question in a later portion of this 
article. At the present moment I will merely say that I use it as a convenient and 
popular epithet, expressing the fact that the congregation is unable to join, or at any 
rate is not expected to join, in the music with their lips. With these few words of 
explanation, I pass to the consideration first of that form of service to which we are 
all more or less accustomed in the majority of our parish churches, in which not only 
the choir, but the congregation also are able to join ‘‘ with cheerful voice.” 

The subject of congregational Church music in relation to its use in the Church of 
England again subdivides itself into two divisions, viz. the ‘‘Gregorian” and ‘‘Anglican” 
form. What are known as ‘‘ Gregorian chants” area collection of chants made by Pope 
Gregory the Great about the year 600. They had already been used by the Christian 
Church for centuries before his time, and it is even asserted—though the evidence of 
the fact is so slight as to leave it little better than conjecture—that they were used in 
the old Temple worship. Pope Gregory, however, did not only compile them; he 
caused them to be re-arranged and improved and added several new tones to them, 
and they have ever since been used in the services of the Catholic Church, having 
been in our own days again harmonized according to the more recent laws of music. 

The Anglican chant is of much more modern invention. It is used in two forms, 
the single and the double chant. The former form dates from a considerably earlier 
date than the latter, which indeed does not appear to have come into existence before 
the reign of Charles II., and it is not without interest to know that the double chant is 
peculiar to the Church of England. 

Now I know that in dealing with the consideration of these two forms of Church 
music I am treading on delicate ground, and touching on a theme fruitful of 
discussion. There is, perhaps, no subject on which so much diversity of opinion 
exists, and in relation to which the principle that there may be something to be said 
on both sides is so fiercely disregarded. The partizans of ‘‘Gregorians” are as 
intolerant towards ‘‘ Anglicans” as if some vital question of Christian faith or Church 
doctrine were involved in their use, and in the sublime pride of old age, wilfully 
close their eyes to the possibility of the musical intellect of the present day being able 
to produce a chant equal to that composed, when, as it has been expressed, ‘‘ music 
was in her swaddling clothes.” While, on the other hand, the adherents of 
‘** Anglicans,” in the superciliousness of youth, fail to recognize the singular gravity 
and devotional sentiment which is undoubtedly possessed by ‘‘ Gregorians.” They 
forget that, ‘‘ although none of our standard musicians were ever servile followers of 
this system, much of the old English Church music is based upon it, and they cannot, 
without detriment to their own cause, disown its relationship to a very venerable if 
somewhat old-fashioned parent.” 

This heat of controversy is not confined to our own times; for even Mendelssohn 
seems unable to discuss the subject with that calmness which we should wish to see 
brought to bear upon its consideration by so great a master of the art of music. In 
one of his letters occurs a passage which, for strong denunciation of Gregorian 
chants, would satisfy their bitterest opponents in the present day. He says— 

**T cannot help it, but I own it does irritate me to hear such holy and touching 
words sung to such dull drawling music. They say it is can‘o fermo, Gregorian, &c. ; 
no matter—if at that period there was neither the feeling nor the capacity to write ina 
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different style, at all events we have now the power to do so, and certainly this 
mechanical monotony is not to be found in the scriptural words, they are all truth and 
freshness, and moreover expressed in the most simple and natural manner. Why 
then make them sound like a mere formula? and in truth such singing as this is 
nothing more! Can this be called sacred music? There is certainly no false 
expression in it, because there is none of any kind; but does not this fact prove the 
desecration of the words? A hundred times during the ceremony I was driven wild 
by such things as these; and then came people in a state of ecstasy, saying how 
splendid it had all been. This sounded to me like a bad joke, and yet they were 
quite in earnest.” 

This denunciation might seem exaggerated even to those who are not numbered 
among the admirers of Gregorian music, but those who are acquainted with 
Mendelssohn’s Church music, such as his anthem Hear my Prayer, or his oratorios of 
St. Paul and Elijah—and who is not ?—will not be surprised at the strong views held by 
him, for as well might one expect oil and water to mingle as for a master of religious 
melody like Mendelssohn to tolerate the severe monotony of a Gregorian chant. 

Another eminent composer, the late Sir George Macfarren, President of the Royal 
Academy of Music, in a lecture before the Royal Institution in 1867, inveighs against 
this type of music in equally strong terms. He says— 

‘* Those well-meaning men who would resuscitate its use in the Church of England 
evince mistaken zeal, false antiquarianism, illogical deductiveness, artistic blindness, 
and ecclesiastical error,” and the feeling of probably a large majority of Churchmen 
on the subject in the present day is illustrated by the somewhat well-worn don mot 
of the eminent divine who, on being informed that it was very probably to the 
Gregorian chant that the psalms of David were sung when they were first composed, 
replied that he now ‘‘ perfectly understood why Saul threw his javelin at him.” 

But then, on the other hand, we see many authorities on Church music, of whom 
Mr. Redhead and the late Dr. Helmore are distinguished instances, showing by the 
introduction of this class of music into the services of the churches of which they 
are or were the directors of the choir, their appreciation of the Gregorian chant, 
harmonized, however, in accordance with our advanced knowledge of the art of 
music, and not made discordant by that frightfully free organ accompaniment which 
is indulged in by some organists. It seems to me, then, that hard words and biased 
partizanship are unnecessary in the discussion of this question, and at the risk of not 
satisfying either side, and being told that so undecided an opinion is worth nothing at 
all, I shall maintain that the respective excellence of Gregorians and Anglicans is very 
evenly balanced, and that their use ought to depend to a great extent on the particular 
class which may worship in each particular church. 

For myself I will freely confess that I find the simplicity and naked ruggedness, 
nay, even the ‘‘ mechanical monotony ” of which Mendelssohn speaks, of the Gregorian 
chant, more conducive to devotional feeling than the more artistic and melodious Anglican 
chant. But taking congregational participation in the services as the standard at which 
we should aim, I believe that it is more likely to be attained by the use of the latter 
than of the former type of music. I find from observation that with the poorer classes 
and with all persons whose ear has not been musically educated, the slight differences 
in the various Gregorian chants, sometimes only to the extent of one or two notes, 
are hopelessly perplexing, and therefore in most congregations I should be inclined to 
adopt Anglican chants, carefully chosen (and the choice is practically unlimited), with 
a more sparing use of the double chant than is usually found. Not that I desire to 
link myself with those who would altogether banish the double chant, but 1 would 
point out that the effect of its application to many of the psalms is to ride rough-shod 
over full-stops, and to elicit a totally false impression from many of the verses, by 
connecting two together which are wholly independent of, and sometimes antagonistic 
to one another. The compilers of the Cathedral Psalter, to whom the greatest praise 
is due for the careful and intelligent manner with which they have performed their 
task, have endeavoured to meet this difficulty by using freely the second part of the 
chant where the sense of the words requires it. A very strong instance of this may 
be seen in the thirty-first psalm, where no less than three verses are marked to be 
sung to the second part of the chant, but, while it must freely be admitted that the 
meaning of the psalm is rendered more intelligible by this process, it cannot, | think, 
be denied that from a musical point of view the result is far from satisfactory, Three 
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times in the course of a not very long psalm the flow of the double chant is arrested, 
the second part is repeated, and the transition in the case of many of the double 
chants is most inartistic. I would therefore plead with those who have the choice of 
appropriate chants to the various psalms that they should exercise wisely and ration- 
ally this discretion. As a general rule a double chant should not be used for a psalm 
which has an uneven number of verses, or where the sense of the words requires (as 
in the thirty-first psalm, to which I have already called attention) the change to the 
second part of the chant in the middle of the psalm. If it is feared that the use of. a 
single chant to a long psalm would be tedious to the congregation, the chant itself 
may be changed as often as is thought desirable: such a change, especially if it be 
from a minor to a major key or vice versd, is often very effective in arresting the atten- 
tion 7 a congregation and emphasizing the alteration in the tone of the psalm 
itself. 

One exception to this rule I should be disposed to permit, viz., the use of Sir 
Herbert Oakeley’s beautiful quadruple chant for the Seventy-eighth Psalm, to which 
it is very commonly sung and for which, I believe, it was originally composed. 

The great length of the psalm and the wonderful suitability of this chant to the 
words, seem to demand the relaxation of the rule in this case, though, for the sake 
of the music, it is much to be wished that the number of verses in the psalm coincided 
exactly with the quadruple chant. 

But whether the taste of a congregation may lie in the direction of ‘‘ Anglicans” 
or ‘‘ Gregorians” I would contend most earnestly for more consistency than ofttimes at 
present exists in our Church music. The form of our service does not permit us, 
perhaps, to arrive at quite such a high pitch of consistency as is attained by the 
Roman Catholic Church. Absolute perfection in this direction is found in the glorious 
masses of Mozart, Beethoven, and Gounod ; but surely it would be possible to approach 
more nearly to these models than we at present do. In our full cathedral services, 
the uniformity is, as a rule, maintained. We hear in their integrity the beautiful 
services of our English composers of Church music (a school surpassed by none in 
the whole world), but when we come to congregational music, all idea of unity seems 
often to vanish. I have myself heard in the course of the same service the psalms 
sung to a Gregorian chant, the Ze Deum to a service and the Benedictus to an Anglican 
chant. 

This, I maintain, is altogether inartistic, and therefore has the appearance of 
carelessness or thoughtlessness, which Church music should never have. Even the 
compilers of the chants to be used with the Cathedral Psalter have not escaped this 
inconsistency, as the second of the proper psalms appointed to be sung at evensong 
on Easter Day is set to a Gregorian chant, the ‘‘ Tonus Peregrinus,” while the other 
psalms are set to Anglican chants. The suitability of the ‘‘ Tonus Peregrinus” to the 
words of the Fourteenth Psalm, does not to my mind justify such an arrangement. If 
an Anglican service is in use in a church, the introduction of a Gregorian chant is as 
much out of place as if in a Roman Catholic Mass, the O salutaris Hostia by Mozart 
should be followed by a Gloria in excelsis by Gounod. 

Although in the last few years a great improvement has taken place in this respect, 
there are still in the Church of England too many of what I have heard called ‘‘ piebald 
Services.” At some churches, for instance, the Psalms for the day, the Canticles and 
Kyries are all sung by the choir, but the versicles, the Confession, and the Creed are 
said in the natural voice, not intoned, making the chanting of the Amens at the end of 
each prayer a perfect incongruity and absurdity. In others there is a full choral 
service throughout as far as the choir is concerned, but the clergyman reads the 
prayers and even the versicles in his natural voice. Now I should prefer that there 
should be no choir in the church at all, and that the psalms and versicles should be 
simply said by the congregation than be present at one of these ‘‘ piebald services.” 
The words of the psalms are beautiful enough whether said or sung, and the meaning 
of them is often injured rather than improved by the inappropriate chants to which they 
are sung. But if we are to have a choral service, let us have consistency in it. It is 
nowhere said that the clergyman is to say one versicle and the choir to sing the response. 
The Creed is ordered to be said or sung, but this does not surely mean that it is to be 
said by the officiating minister and sung by the officiating choir. If then the versicles 
and Litany are sung, the priest should sing those parts which are allotted to him; if 
they are merely intoned, the priest also should use the monotone. 
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This observation naturally leads to the consideration of the custom of ‘‘ intoning,” 
to which many persons, including in the number many who are sincerely anxious that the 
Church services should be devoutly and reverently performed, strongly object. The 
reasons urged against the practice are (1) that it is unnatural, and (2) that it 
prevents the clergyman from putting any expression into the words of the prayers. 
Now let us deal with the first contention, and see whether it is really true to say that 
intoning zs unnatural. If we listen to any one talking, we shall, if we have any ear 
for music, very soon discover that he has some prominent tone or pitch of the voice 
to which, through all the inflections with which he is striving to emphasize what he is 
saying, he is always recurring ; and it is perfectly easy for a choir to take a note from 
an officiating clergyman and chant the Amen at the conclusion of the prayer, even if 
he is only reading the prayers in his accustomed voice. I think that it is fair to 
maintain that this tone or note is a man’s natural voice and all the inflections are 
unnatural or artificial. 

We must all have observed that in public speaking where the speaker desires to 
emphasize some statement or drive some argument home into the hearts or minds of 
his hearers, this artificial use of the voice is more frequent than in ordinary conversa- 
tion, in which, as a rule, the monotone practically prevails. In preaching therefore, 
and in reading the lessons, what I have ventured to call the artificial voice is rightly 
used. There is in each case a lesson which may be drawn out by the modulations of 
the human voice and when I hear (as I have heard) such a chapter as the fifteenth of 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians intoned, I am not surprised at the existence of a 
fear lest the use of intoning may lead to its abuse. 

But with the prayers the matter is altogether different, and I would meet the 
second objection by contending that the less expression that is put into them by the 
clergyman the better. It must be distasteful to every one to hear the prayers mouthed 
and emphasized like a sermon ; the expression is given to them by the uplifted hearts 
of each member of the congregation, and each individual worshipper may have a 
different shade of meaning while repeating in his heart the same prayer. A devotional 
feeling is what we ought to aim at arousing, and this is, I believe, attained by the use 
of the monotone if rightly pitched. It is very much the fashion with choirs to contend 
for a high pitch in intoning, and I hardly know a church in which the reciting note is 
lower than G. It is very commonly A, and in some extreme cases rises even to B. 
The argument in favour of a high note is that it gives brightness to the service, but 
even admitting that this object may be thereby attained, surely it is obtained at the 
expense of devotional feeling. The tone of the human voice, to which I have already 
alluded, ranges ordinarily from C to F and hardly ever rises higher than the latter note, 
so that if we do not wish to make intoning artificial, we must make use of a note 
which exists naturally in a man’s speaking voice. I certainly do not wish to hear the 
prayers sung, though I advocate their being intoned, and 1 am persuaded that you 
cannot expect united and harmonious congregational responding if a note is adopted 
which compels the majority of those present to pray in a voice several tones higher 
than they would use in ordinary conversation. In our intercourse with the great upon 
earth we are accustomed instinctively to show our respect by a /owering rather than by 
a raising of the pitch of the voice ; why should we act contrary to this instinct when 
we render homage to our heavenly King ? 

The reciting note should not be varied during the service. It is a very common 
practice to recite the General Confession on a comparatively low note, and then for the 
priest to pronounce the Absolution on avery much higherone. The meaning underlying 
this practice is obvious, but I cannot think that the practice itself is justifiable, for if I 
am right in thinking that intoning is merely reading without the introduction of artificial 
inflections in the voice, it is plain that the note employed either for the Confession or 
the Absolution must have been a non-natural one. Again, it is common to commence 
the intoning of the Litany on a high reciting note : the voices of both priest and choir 
tire as it proceeds and, at the close of it, have fallen by a whole tone ormore. Instead 
of drawing the right inference that he had started by pitching the note too high, and 
making a wise resolution to intone it on a lower reciting note for the future the minister 
waits for the Lord’s Prayer, and then raises his voice again to his former unnatural 
pitch, producing a most disturbing effect on the congregation, and calling attention 
to the shortcomings of the choir in their failure to keep up to the note on which 
he had started. 
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There is probably no branch of Church music in which a more marked improvement 
has taken place in recent times than inthe hymns. The curious fancy which converted 
every single verse of every single psalm of David into rhyme, and the unaccountable 
taste which brought such into almost general use in the Church of England have at 
length yielded to a more artistic feeling and a greater musical knowledge. The 
poetical genius and spiritual minds of such men as Faber, Newman, or Keble have 
now given us a collection of hymns unsurpassed by any other in the world, while 
such modern composers as Sullivan, Dykes, Oakeley, Redhead, Goss, Barnby, Stainer, 
and many others have added music worthy of such a collection. One great want, 
however, at the present moment, a want which appears as far from being supplied as 
ever, is one uniform hymn-book. When the collection of Hymns Ancient and Modern 
first appeared, it was received with so much favour, and its introduction into churches 
where all shades of Church teaching, high, low, and broad, were represented was 
although gradual, so marked, that there seemed a reasonable prospect of the realiza- 
tion of this idea. The appearance of the first Appendix did not shake this expecta- 
tion, for there was an obvious necessity for adding from time to time to any collection, 
however good, such new hymns as by their intrinsic merit claimed a place in our 
services, and this was a convenient mode of making such an addition, and the recent 
issue of a second Appendix may of course be justified on similar grounds, though 
it may be open to doubt whether the gain to the collection by this recent addition is 
sufficient to counterbalance the obvious inconvenience of being obliged to carry to 
church two hymn-books instead of one. But Hymns Ancient and Modern were soon 
followed by the Hymnary and Church Hymns, while the issue of a new edition of the 
first-named collection, by the incorporation of the first appendix, some sixteen or 
seventeen years ago, by which all the numbers of the hymns were altered, struck 
a death-blow to the idea, as both Church Hymns and the Hymnary have been adopted 
in many churches, and the old edition of Hymns Ancient and Modern is still used in a 
large number of country parishes. 

But not only has an improvement taken place in the hymns themselves, and in the 
music to which they are set, but quite as much in the singing of them. We have 
outlived the prejudice that sacred music must necessarily be ‘‘ drawled”’ and admit 
that the time to which two hymns may respectively be sung may differ as much as 
that of two movements of a symphony. Do not let us, however, forget that hymns 
are not necessarily being ‘‘ drawled” unless they are being ‘‘ gabbled.” The tendency 
of a reaction from one extreme is often to induce us to run into the opposite extreme. 
The dismally slow reading of the prayers which prevailed five-and-thirty years ago 
has given place in too many instances to a rapid, unintelligible intoning which 
borders on irreverence. The cold dreary services, with nothing but the nasal response 
of the antiquated clerk to show that the congregation had a part to perform in the 
worship of our Church, have disappeared, but in some cases have been succeeded by 
an ornate and florid ritual which partakes more of the nature of a musical performance 
than of a religious service. 

What is required to effect a more perfect rendering of the hymns is expression. 
Without it a hymn, however beautiful in words and music must become monotonous, 
and yet in very few choirs, and those are for the most part paid choirs, is sufficient 
attention paid to it. In most it is the habit to sing every verse mezzoforte, if not 
forte. \in-some a slight variety is attained by singing one verse fortissimo and another 
mezzo-forte, but in hardly a single voluntary choir have I ever heard a true fianissimo, 
much less any regard to the crescendo and diminuendo. And yet without variety of 
expression the stirring power which hymns undoubtedly possess is to a great extent 
lost. 

This absence of expression is even more noticeable in the singing of the psalms 
in the words of which every variety of expression occurs. ‘‘If the trumpet give an 
uncertain sound, who will prepare himself for the battle ?” and how can a choir tune, 
so to speak, the congregation to a devotional pitch if jubilant songs of praise and 
devout accents of prayer are equally shouted out with all the strength of the voice ? 
The same thoughtlessness, for I can only imagine that it proceeds from this cause, is 
apparent in the use of the monotone; for not only occasionally, but generally, the 
words of the Confession are vibrated forth in a manner which makes the clergyman’s 
exhortation to a Aumdle voice an idle mockery. 

It is much to be wished that congregations would follow the lead of their choirs 
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by chanting the psalms antiphonally, a practice which relieves monotony and rests the 
voices. Every choir is divided into two parts. The choristers on the one side of the 
chancel are called ‘‘ Decani” (those who sit on the Dean’s side) and those on the other 
side ‘‘ Cantoris ” (those who sit on the side of the chanter or reader of the prayers). 
In chanting the psalms they sing the verses alternately according to a very ancient 
custom considered by some to have biblical authority (Ex. xv. 20, 21 ; Isaiah vi. 3). 

The simple rule to be observed by the congregation is for those on the right of the 
centre aisle facing the altar to sing the verses with uneven numbers, those on the left 
the alternate ones, the G/oria being sung by both sides. In churches where Gregorian 
chants are in use, it is a common practice for the men to sing one verse and the boys 
and women the alternate verses, and this mode of antiphonal singing is very effective 
indeed, but it is obvious that this arrangement is only suitable for unison singing, and 
could not be effectively introduced where Anglican chants are used. 

I have hitherto dealt solely with congregational music, with that form of service 
in which the congregation is able to join its voice with the voices of the choir in the 
praises which are offered up in church, and I have purposely devoted the major part 
of this article to this form of service, because it is the one usually found in our parish 
churches, and its consideration is likely to be of more interest and of more service 
to the readers of this magazine than a discussion on the more elaborate forms of 
Church music. But an article on this subject would be incomplete if no regard were 
taken of a class of musical services, which prevail not only in all our cathedrals but 
also in many parish churches in London and other large towns, and I am further 
tempted to say a word on the subject, because it seems to me that many of the 
speakers at the recent Church Congress at Rhyl, took an altogether erroneous view of 
the relation which should exist between the congregation and the choir. I am not 
disposed to differ with Canon Body when he says: ‘* Whenever our holy services 
become instruments to the gratification of singers, and when they become a simple 
amusement to the worshippers, the worship becomes dangerous to spiritual life, and a 
mere mockery to God in heaven ;” and if taken merely as a general proposition would 
concur with Canon Jacob, that ‘‘ if in music we strive to offer our best, we shall never 
forget that the glory of our parish church is a hearty congregational service, and we 
shall do all in our power that the choir may lead and not be substitutes for the 
congregation ;”’ but both these speakers and others who addressed the Congress seemed 
to me to identify themselves, with the contention which was advanced by Mr. 
Edward Griffith, who spoke as editorial secretary of the Church of England Congrega- 
tional Music Association, and stated that its object was to bring about the reform of 
Church music, viz., ‘‘the restoration to the people of the right which, with the best 
possible intentions, has been largely taken from them by the parish choir.” Where 
does Mr. Griffith find this assumed rvigh¢ of the congregation to join with the choir in 
all portions of the service which are appointed to be sung? Certainly not in the 
rubrics of the Prayer Book! These are significantly silent on the point, though if 
any inference is to be drawn from them, it would be against this contention. For 
instance, the Apostles’ Creed is appointed to be said or sung ‘‘ by the minister and the 
people,” and the Lord’s Prayer following is to be said by the ‘ minister, clerks (é.e. 
choir) and people.” Here then the right of the congregation is distinctly recognized 
and care should therefore be taken that these are not set to such an elaborate musical 
setting as would deprive them of that right; but the psalms, the Ze Deum, and the 
Venite are only appointed to be ‘‘ said or sung,” and it is an interesting and significant 
fact that in the only rubric which gives any direction 4y whom the psalms are to be said or 
sung, viz. in that preceding the psalms appointed for use in the Marriage Service, it is 
distinctly laid down as follows: ‘‘ Then the minister or clerks . . . . shall say or sing 
this psalm following.” The right of the congregation to join with the choir is ignored, 
and the inference to be drawn is that the same rule applies to all the psalms. Let 
me however guard myself from being misunderstood. I have no desire to restrict the 
congregational character of the services which prevail in the majority of our parish 
churches, nor to close the mouths of those members of the congregation who are 
capable of joining in the musical portions of the service ; but it seems to me that there 
is a subtle and dangerous error underlying the contention that the congregation have 
an inherent right to join their voices at all times with those of the choir. If it means 
anything, it means that a worshipper is not joining in an act of praise or prayer 
unless he is repeating the words audibly with his lips, and if the right is admitted, it 
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would abolish at once all cathedral services. A rubrical right cannot pertain to a 
congregation in a parish church, and be inapplicable to a congregation in a cathedral 
church, and therefore if the right exists at all, the usurpation of it by a cathedral choir 
is as unjustifiable as by a parish choir. And if this contention of the right of a wor- 
shipper to join in all the services of the Church is pressed to its logical conclusion, and 
it is urged that a person cannot be considered as taking part in the service unless he 
is repeating the words with his lips, it would be difficult to resist a claim on his part 
to join in an audible voice in all the prayers which are offered up by the minister on 
behalf of the congregation. 

In these remarks on the paper read by Mr. Griffith at the recent Church Congress, 
I have to some extent met an objection which is often urged against cathedral 
services, that they are Uncongregational. The same fallacy underlies the use of this 
epithet. Mr. Haweis, in his interesting book entitled Music and Morals, has a passage 
which to my mind so exactly meets this objection, that I cannot do better than quote 
it here. He says: 

‘* The charge brought against cathedral singing is that it is uncongregational, and 
this is held to be a fatal objection, especially to the anthems. The objection is only 
one more proof of how much the English people have still to learn concerning the 
real functions of music, There is a grace of hearing as well as a grace of singing; 
there is a passive as well as an active side of worship. In every congregation there 
must be some who cannot join even in the simplest tune. Some are too old, some 
have no voices, others have no ear for music; but it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that all who are thus reduced to the state of listeners get nothing at all out 
of the singing. If we take note of old and devout worshippers as some familiar hymn 
is being sung, we shall see their faces lighten up and their heads move in unconscious 
sympathy, and we shall know that although their lips are silent they are singing in 
the spirit. One day, noticing a very poor and aged person in tears during the service, 
I spoke to her at the close, and inquired the cause of her grief. ‘ Oh, sir,’ she replied, 
‘that blessed, blessed, song in the middle of the prayers.’ She said no more, but 
she was alluding to an anthem by Sir Sterndale Bennett, ‘O Lord, thou hast searched 
me out.’” 

But, it may be said, granted that to many persons the cathedral type of worship 
is most helpful, is it fair to force upon a considerable section of the worshippers in a 
parish church an elaborate musical service, which through no fault of their own, but 
owing to their want of education or absence of an ear for music, is wholly unin- 
telligible to them? My answer would be that, where there are only one or two 
churches in a parish this would not be right, but in large towns where there are 
several churches within easy walking distance of every inhabitant, it is not only fair, 
but desirable that in one or two of the parish churches this type should prevail, so that 
those who are able to appreciate such services should have an opportunity of 
attending them, and that those who have good voices and musical knowledge may be 
able to utilise their talent as members of the choir. And if we seek for an ideal 
service of this nature which we may imitate, our thoughts turn naturally to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Whether it be in the ordinary daily services or in the special oratorio 
performances with full orchestral accompaniment, during Advent or Lent, or on St. 
Paul’s Day, or whether it be in the choral celebrations at midday on Sunday, we find in 
them all music performed indeed with an artistic skill, seldom if ever surpassed in any 
church, either in this country or abroad, but so subordinated to devotion that those 
who ‘‘ go to hear remain to pray.” 

It would of course be impossible for such a high musical standard to be reached in 
many, if any, parish churches, but this is the ideal at which we should aim, and unless 
some reasonable approach can be made to it, it is better that a choir should not 


attempt elaborate singing, but should confine itself to an ordinary congregational 
service. 























MODERN METHOD OF MOULDING CANDLES, 


CANDLE-MAKING. 
By JOSEPH HATTON. 
Illustrated by W. H. MARGETSON. 


T Battersea the Thames lays aside its holiday attire to become a strictly business 
river. Here we are on the outskirts of the capital. The pleasure boat backs 

water at Kew. Villas with flower gardens dipping into the stream itself have 
disappeared. Loungers on Battersea Bridge do not pause to gaze upon gaily- 
decorated house-boats and festive wherries. Trade and commerce and busy life 
occupy both sides of the river. The penny steamer is fussing up and down 
stream. Lighters packed with merchandise and labouring barges lumber along 
with the yellow tide. Everything indicates approximation to the great city of 
which Battersea is a quaint, picturesque suburb that still makes a sturdy if in- 
effectual struggle against the money-making encroachments of the time. Invaded 
by manufacturers, noisy with tram-car and omnibus, cut up with streets of sombre 
brick and stucco, blackened with fuel for the factories, Battersea still preserves land- 
marks of ancient house and garden, of literary state and social dignity. Quiet nooks 
for learned ease and contemplative leisure are still to be found in the village, with its 
church and schools, its spreading cedars, and its other grave old trees that look down 
from their umbrageous heights upon the changing world below them. The pictur- 
esqueness of the Thames itself seems to survive even the severest form of ‘‘ modernity ” 
about which the ‘‘ realists” have so much to say, At low tide barges moored upon 
the mud, rickety boat-houses, informal landing stages, untidy hostelries that loom 
across the reeking banks, with here and there a sail creeping over the shallows, make 
up many a fascinating study of form and colour ; and the innate romance that belongs 
to the English character may be trusted to keep alive the historic traditions of even 
the most unpromising surroundings, an instance of which struck me forcibly during a 
recent visit to the factories of Price’s Patent Candle Company that have been so often 
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mentioned in the scientific works of the day. Not attractive by reason of their 
tubular roofs and tall chimney stacks, the factory buildings are well known on the 
river. They cover an area of upwards of twelve acres, occupy two broad landing 
stages on the main stream, and have the advantage of being situated on both sides of 
a creek where the Company’s lighters can ship and unship cargoes at their warehouse 
doors. Away on the Mersey at Bromborough pool the same firm have another 
extensive manufactory, but the variety of the operations at Battersea make the 
London works more interesting than those of Liverpool. 

We were a little company of three, sometimes more ; for during our tour of the 
works we made 
occasional fresh 
acquaintances with 
chiefs of depart- 
ments and other 
officials, Mr. John 
Calderwood, the 
managing director, 
himself having 
courteously and 
with some useful 
suggestions started 
us on our way. 
A more difficult, 
albeit interesting, 
subject for popular 
literary treatment 
and illustration 
~ could hardly be 
| selected than the 
manufacture of 
candles as it is 
carried on at 
Battersea, with an 
| activity of experi- 
mental and prac- 
tical science that 
exemplifies in a 
notable way the 
energy and _ skill 
necessary in these 
days to keep pace 
with competition, 
let alone the main- 
tenance of a distinct 
siincmimegpain ! supremacy in any 

THE MOUTH OF THE CREEK, LOW TIDE. art or manufac- 
ture. 

The history of candles is the history of religion. The story of candle-making is a 
record of chemical and scientific progress. Candlemas Day originated with the 
Romans. They burnt candles in honour of the Goddess Februa, the mother of Mars. 
Pope Sergius, deeming it unwise to prohibit a practice of so long standing, made of it 
a Christian festival by enjoining a similar offering to the Virgin : hence Candlemas 
Day. An order in council under Queen Elizabeth prohibited this ceremony in the 
English Church. One who should sit down to fill in the details of the world’s story 
between then and now would find himself engaged for a lifetime. It is bewildering to 
think of the varied illuminations that candles would shed upon his romantic and 
controversial pages. 

On the other hand a volume might be compiled relating to the superstitions 
connected with candles. This would take us back to the once almost universal 
worship of the sun and fire. The splutter and ‘‘ swealing ” of candles, the curious 
process of combustion that goes on in the most primitive wicks, have given the 
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world signs and omens from the earliest ages. A portion of the tallow rising up 
against the wick is still to many an omen of death ; they call it a winding sheet. A 
disturbance of the flame without apparent cause is a sure harbinger of windy 
weather. The ‘‘corpse-candle”’ of the Welsh is, however, not a candle at all, 
but a gaseous exhalation that is said to start up from the earth, traversing without 
any visible agency the road upon which a man, whose death it presages, is walking. 
When one thinks of ‘‘ the good old days,” so called, even the home-made rushlight 
that shed a glow upon the hearthstones of Gilbert White’s classic village of Selborne 
is a star of the first mag- 
nitude compared with the 
smoky pine and _ reed 
torches and flambeaux 
with which palace and 
castle were illuminated in 
the middle ages. Small 
wax tapers were used in 
churches as early as the 
fourteenth century, 
‘*but,” says Dr. John 
Yeats in his Technical 
History of Commerce, 
‘*they were considered 
even by princes as very 
costly.” There were 
candles nevertheless in 
the thirteenth century, 
not equal to these clerical 
tapers but something of 
the character of the dip 
made by the old house- 
wives of Selborne. The 
trade of the ‘‘tallow- 
chandler” is first men- 
tioned in the reign of 
Edward I. By ‘‘ the 
ancient laws” of gallant 
little Wales ‘‘ the candle- 
bearer to royalty was 
allowed a piece of candle S28 = 
as long as the breadth of we 
his hand and was entitled _ 
to the fragments, and en- pees 
joyed the delectable privi- 
lege of claiming all the BLENDING. 
tops on condition that he 
bit them off.” In our own time a fortune that rose to the peerage began with 
the perquisite of candle-ends in a great official office. Travellers on the Con- 
tinent even to-day have reason to know that large sums of money are made by 
foreign bonifaces out of dougies. 1 know a man, the soul of generosity in most 
things, who used to come home from his annual trip to France with a portmanteau 
full of candles, many of which had not been lighted, all of them having, however, 
been duly charged for in the bills at the highest possible rates. Gas and the electric 
light make no more difference to the Continental landlord touching that old tradition 
of dougies than they appear to make in respect of the general use of the light, which 
the Romans dedicated to Februa and Sergius rescued from heathenism to give artistic 
distinction to the altar and the sacred procession. One might have been forgiven for 
thinking that what the age of gas did not do in the destruction of the candle the new 
era of electricity would have completed. Not at all. The candle isstill supreme. It 
has met competition with a remarkable power both of light andform. It has annexed 
in the way of manufacture the genius of the inventor and the art of the mechanical 
expert. It has appealed to the art-taste of the esthete, and won the sympathy of the 
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housekeeper. It has ceased to splutter; it has given up the gruesome habit of 
suggesting shrouds and coffins ; it does not sweal ; it gives a steady light ; it is made 
in every size and shape. House-proud folk who love pictures, and cherish the colour 
of articles of virtu, have banished gas in favour of the candle, which is still to be 
seen in these days lighting the daintiest drawing-rooms, in cluster of sconce and 
chandelier. It would seem as if the more people use gas and electric lamps the more 
they require candles. This is no hap-hazard statement, no paradox thrown down in 
the course of a common-place essay : it is a fact attested by the severest statistics. 

No firm in the world has done so much to maintain the popularity of the candle as 
that of Price’s Patent Candle Company at Battersea. It is thirty years since Dr. 
Andrew Wynter in his Social Bees described candle-making at these works as ‘‘ one of 
the most interesting sights in London.” During that period the scientific production 
of candles had advanced as considerably as the demand for this varied class of 
manufacture, which now embraces between three and four hundred different kinds 
and sizes of lights, from the primitive dip to the finest hand-decorated wax. 

Passing by busy shops where the firm’s machines are made, taking no note of 
cooperages and box factories, turning his back upon stores of various kinds, and 
paying no heed to the steady rattle of printing machinery, our guide pilots us to the 
wharf where the paraffin is unloaded. It is brought from the docks by the company’s 
lighters. Most notable are the barrels of crude yellow shale chiefly from America. It is 
of a light yellow colour, and contains about two to four per cent. of oil. From the quay 
the barrels go into the works, are broken open and the contents emptied into under- 
ground tanks that are heated by steam. When melted it is pumped into elevated 
tanks, and thence by pipes into the crystallising room. Here it is run into shallow 
pans and allowed to cool and crystallise. After crystallisation it is subjected to ‘‘ the 
sweating process ” (the only ‘‘ sweating ” the writer has yet encountered in his agreeable 
task of describing the national industries), invented by Mr. John Hodges, the foreman 
of this important department, and which is now generally adopted. The trays of 
crystallized blocks of paraffin are placed in steam-heated ovens. Here, packed in 
mats of cocoa-nut fibre, they are left to drain. The liquid that contains oil and 
colouring matter falls into underground tanks. The ovens are kept at a moderate 
temperature. Opened you see layers of cakes that are literally sweating through 
their fibrous packings, whitening and hardening. The liquid is carried off for further 
treatment, and the solid or purified paraffin is taken to the refinery, a great hall of 
tanks and retorts and mysterious pipes. 

Here comes in one of those little romances of the laboratory that in works of this 
description must be continually cropping up to adorn what to the casual observer 
may appear very prosaic proceedings. Science has its fairy tales, and Battersea 
could supply more than one new subject for the ready and fanciful writer. Arrived at 
the refinery, it is found that certain impurities still cling to the seemingly regenerate 
paraffin ; it has contracted objectionable associations which refuse to be shaken off. 
It is not allowable in human life to treat undesirable acquaintances as the chemist 
treats the debased associates of his purifying paraffin. To get rid of them the aid of 
certain chemical agents and allies are called in. They make short work of the in- 
truder. But like the hired assassins of melodrama they seek to take advantage of their 
employers, and have, in turn, to be dealt with, and the fight is full of curious interest. 

Passing on through what seem to us to be miles of sweating-rooms and refineries 
one after the other, we come to the blocking-room, where the finished paraffin is 
stacked in its great square pans ready for the candle-maker. The drainings from the 
sweating-room pass over to what is called the press-room, from the many elevated 
tanks of which department it flows into trays as before, but instead of being heated 
it is treated with cold air and submitted to hydraulic pressure. The residuary oil is 
now used for lubricating purposes. Both the paraffin and the oil are improved by 
these repeated processes of sweating and pressure. For the present this is the end 
of the paraffin process. We shall meet with the resultant cakes of purified and 
refined wax by and by, on its final introduction to candleland. 

The machine oil department now intervenes between the paraffin factory and the 
neutral and fatty acid works. Here we are literally in a little world of oil. It is 
stored in tanks above us, it is collected in tanks beneath. It is being pumped hither 
and thither. The very floors are slippery with it. The atmosphere is oleaginous, but 
nowhere is it disagreeable, and everywhere, judging from the appearance of the work- 
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people, its influences must be healthy. Cylinders oxidising oil, with the aid of 
steam air-pumps ; agitators in tanks swirling to and fro and round and round ; cald- 
rons where it is boiled, separators, collectors—every kind of machine is at work. 
Have you ever witnessed the stage preparations for a great play? To the novice 
the entire business is one of confusion, doubt, and uncertainty. So it is to the 
unpractised eye in this oil factory that is incidental to candle-making; but as the 
curtain goes up ona series of most complete and perfect scenes in the theatre, so does 
the result of the busy factory come out in almost every variety of lubricating oil, 
from the delicate preparation used for the sewing-machine and the type-writer, to the 
lubricatory compounds used for marine engines. There is a point in respect of paraffin 
that it will be useful to explain. The light yellow shale which we saw in barrels on 
the wharf is denuded of its light oil before arrival. There is left a small percentage of 
heavy oil in the solid wax. This is not com- 
bustible. It does not ignite, burns only 
with a wick, and the idea of its inflam- 
mability is a popular fiction. Put a light to 
it and there is no flame ; but let your light 
be a properly supported wick and it will 
float and burn and no more, even if you 
set it alight in a vat of the liquid. 

Passing by closely packed stores of 
paraffin wax, we come to what is called 
the neutral fat department, to distinguish 
it from the fatty acid department. This 
opens up fresh vistas of men and machinery 
and presents new practical solutions of 
scientific problems. ‘‘ All fats,” remarks 
our guide, ‘‘consist of fatty acid and 
glycerine, that is to say when they under- 
go decomposition, but no glycerine is 
present in fats that are not rancid or 
decomposed, but we convert fats into this 
condition by artificial means.” Fatty 
acid is developed with decomposition, and 
in the early days of candle-making the 
work was offensive, much rancid fat being 
used. In this department the solid matter 
is converted into soap, the liquid goes to 
make cloth oils, used in wool industries. 
It is a spacious place, with rows of smoking 
vats, each holding three and four tons 
of oil. It might be a floor in a brewery, 
or the storeroom of a vinegar works, 
but for the unmistakable oiliness of the tHe AUTOCLAVE PROCESS OF DECOMPOSING FATS. 
atmosphere and the oleaginous grip of the 
pavement. This should be a fine atmosphere for any one suffering from bronchial 
trouble. The workmen have clear, healthy complexions. Some of them are old, 
and in other departments many of them have been employed here for a great number 
of years. Apart from the hygienic nature of their labour the work-people are well 
cared for in all other respects. Baths and wash-houses, libraries and reading- 
rooms, a new lecture-hall, with other privileges, belong to the industrial organisation 
of the establishment, and bring employer and employed into pleasant relationship. 
But this is by the way. Leaving the oil vats we come upon a department where 
cocoa-nut-oil is prepared for night-lights, the process of sweating being much the same 
as that already described in connection with paraffin, except that this product is so hard 
it has to be beaten into shape before it can be put into the presses. 

And now we are on the other side of the creek which divides the main buildings 
of the great factory ; and whereas when we started on our tour the tide was out, now 
the swelling water is rising, and on its bosom come forging in the lighters from the 
docks with cargoes of vegetable and other products for what is called the fatty acid 
department. And here our guide remarks that each side of the creek is known in the 
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factory by their historic names, the one we have just left being known as the 
Sherwood House side; and that upon which we are now standing, the west side, 
being known as the York House side. Tradition rightly or wrongly has it that 
it was at York House where Cardinal Wolsey was surprised by Henry VIII. on the 
occasion of one of his luxurious entertainments, where for the first time he met Anne 
Boleyn as represented in Mr. Irving’s production of Shakespeare’s Henry V///. 
at the Lyceum. Our guide discusses the probability of the truthful character of the 
story. ‘‘It was quite a palace,” he said, ‘‘ this York House, and within easy drive of 
Hampton Court; there is not the smallest reason that I can see why the cardinal 
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should not have preferred to give certain of his receptions here; and I should say 
it was quite natural that the king should arrive by barge, and he could have landed 
where our lighters are lying a little outside the creek.” It is no disparagement 
of his technical knowledge of candle-making to say that our guide was enthusias- 
tic in his speculations about Wolsey, his court, and his king; he went so far 
as to refer to certain lines of Shakespeare that supported his contention, and he 
mentioned with admiration the historic play in which the Boleyn incident is given with 
so much artistic effect at the Lyceum. It is a pleasant thing to find the innate 
romance of our English character (reference to which has already been made in a 
passing note) breaking out in such an unexpected place, and it is quite possible, if we 
had followed it up, we might have found our guide ready with some equally interesting 
incidents of the historic use of candles in the pomp and pride of ecclesiastical pro- 
cession, at the festive board of kings, and illuminating royal masques and festivals. 
Coming down from these heights of poetry and romance, which we pause for a 
moment to contemplate with the consciousness that it would be difficult to develop 
such speculations in this present paper, we observe that whereas the paraffin oil in its 
solid state was easily tumbled into the underground tanks that await every cargo, 
the palm and other vegetable oils refuse to budge ; they are solid in the barrels, and 
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have to be coaxed by jets of steam which are directed into their bung-holes, with the 
result that in due course the coagulated masses melt and run into pipes, whence the 
oil is drawn off into elevated tanks similar to those in which the melted product of the 
paraffin wax is stored. Here, in the fatty acid department, the object is to separate 
the glycerine from the stearic acid, or stearine as it is popularly called; and this 
process is managed with a dexterity that is the result of many years of experiment and 
invention, and is the foundation of many patents. 

M. E. Chevreul revealed to the world the foundation of our knowledge of the 
chemistry of the fatty or non-drying oils. His Recherches Chimigques sur les Corps 
Gras @’ Origine Animale is well known, and though published in 1823 may—we 
have it on authority—be still profitably consulted. But it was left for the origin- 
ators of Price’s Patent Candles to practically apply the famous chemist’s dis- 
coveries to dark-coloured fats such as palm-oil and greases. ‘‘The fatty oils,” 
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to quote Professor Mattieu Williams, ‘‘ whether solid or liquid, animal or vege- 
table, are with one or two exceptions neutral compounds of glycerine, with substances 
to which the name of fatty acids has been applied. These acids are composed of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, united in varying proportions. Some are solid at 
ordinary temperatures, others liquid. The solids are pearly crystalline substances, 
smooth and unctuous to the touch, but not greasy, while all are fusible into oily 
liquids,” and glycerine is produced as a secondary product in the manufacture of 
candles, and here at Battersea the method of production is on a highly scientific 
principle, and in such quantity that it has developed into many industrial uses 
‘where its emollient properties and its maintenance of liquidity are due to its non- 
volatility and absorption of atmospheric moisture.” It is used by the modeller to 
keep his clay soft ; ordinary ink is made into copying ink by the addition of glycerine ; 
it is used in paper pulp to make it soft; gas-meters are filled with a solution of 
glycerine, as it neither evaporates in summer nor freezes in winter ; it is used for the 
sweetening of liqueurs ; and treated with sulphuric and nitric acids, it enters into the 
deadly composition of dynamite. Now the great work of the fatty acid department is 
to separate the glycerine from the fatty acids, and although on a much more com- 
plicated and serious scale, this operation is in a way so much like the paraffin work 
we have already described that it is only necessary to say that the principal machine 
engaged in this work is called an autoclave, a construction as formidable as its name. 
It is, in appearance, a stupendous copper boiler, with mysteriously capped ends, and 
it zoes down into the regions below, as far as it rises above us in this department 
of the fatty acid. In these curious boilers, or retorts, or autoclaves, the fat is charged 
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with a percentage of lime in the presence of water, and subjected for five hours to the 
action of steam pressure of a hundred and twenty pounds to the square inch. The 
lime combines with the fat and forms a lime soap. The glycerine being set free 
combines with the water. The contents of the vessels are blown out by steam 
into tanks where a mechanical separation takes place, the glycerine or ‘‘ sweet 
water,” as it is technically called, being at the bottom, the lime-soap floating on the 
top. The sweet water is drawn off by taps, and the lime-soap is easily decomposed. It 
is attacked with sulphuric acid which now sets the fat free. Next comes another pro- 
ee —— cess of treatment with 
ha ' sulphuric acid, then water 
washing, followed by dis- 
tillation, crystallisation 
and hydraulic pressing. 
Stearic acid is the result. 
It is a white, firm, clean, 
handsome product, the 
added value of which, 
when properly combined 
with paraffin in candle- 
making, the French 
have not yet learnt to 
fully appreciate in their 
own manufactures. Hav- 
ing been subjected to a 
similar process of refine- 
ment to that which we 
have noted in the matter 
of paraffin, we presently 
meet the stearine in its 
finished condition ready 
for its ultimate purpose of 
candle-making, and we 
meet it where it for the 
first time comes in contact 
with paraffin. While we 
have been watching the 
manufacture of these 
two products, paraffin- 
wax and _ stearine, they 
have been in careful 
training for formal and 
permanent introduction 
to each other. The 
meeting and marriage of 
the two chemical bodies 
takes place almost simul- 
FILLING NIGHT-LIGHT CASES. taneously, and with the 
happiest results. There 
are paraffin candles, and there are stearine, each made from the individual material ; 
the one is apt to soften and bend as wax will, the other, wanting in that transparency 
which makes paraffin so attractive. A judicious blend of the two makes a perfect 
candle, white, transparent, brilliant. During the course of manufacture it will be 
noticed that these two materials never come in contact until they arrive in the great 
blending-room. On one hand we notice stacks of paraffin, on the other a store of 
stearine, the first in large crystallised stacks, the secord in white cakes that break clean 
and dry. They are destined, in carefully calculated quantities, duly mixed, for the 
giant pans or caldrons, in which they are melted, for the moulding-rooms, that form 
another section of the factory. 
Meanwhile, the glycerine, which we saw separated from its fatty acids, is marching 
on its way to perfect purification and white splendour, such as may well fit it to be 
called the Cinderella of Science, or the fairy of the autoclave. After filtration the 
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sweet water is conducted to the concentrators, where it is converted from sweet 
water to the denser ‘‘ candle glycerine,” in which shape it goes to the refinery, where 
it is distilled, refiltered, and distilled again, until it is seen running slow and white 
and sweet from the stills, ready to be bottled in the warehouse, where it is packed, in 
company with oils and soaps and candles, in phials of many shapes and variety, 
in boxes of many colours, for conveyance to many distant lands, not forgetting the 
villages, towns, and cities of Great Britain herself. We are tempted to taste the 
liquid as it runs into its bright receptacles, with no unpleasant results, but with 
a full appreciation of its use in certain liqueurs. 

The candle-moulding rooms contain a curious array of inverted mitrailleuse. 
The candle-moulding rooms are unlike any other part of the factory. Long lines 
of machines ; an army of busy men. The machines, at first blush, might be any- 
thing you like to fancy, from the mitrailleuse to 
some new kind of barrel-organ. On closer in- 
spection you find that the steel barrels are either 
being steadily filled with the oil from the blending- 
room, or that out of the barrels candles are 
being shot and collected for the packing-rooms. 
These ingeniously contrived moulds, with their 
cooling arrangements, turn out tons of candles a 
day, and of all sizes and classes. Nearly four 
hundred varieties are made, and so comprehensive 
is the scheme of the firm to satisfy customers, that 
in a small corner of the works, as we pass the 
packing-rooms, we come upon the very first 
method of candle-making, a kind of small 
chandlery where they are actually making dips. 
Time does not admit the opportunity of more 
than a passing mention of the stores, the pack- 
ing, the box-making, or the engineering works, 
though we stop ez route for the night-light and soap 
factories, to look into a department that is more 
like aroom in a yarn factory. It is the wick- 
spinning room, where hundreds of bobbins are 
revolving with a sharp whirr and rattle that is 
in’ striking contrast with the repose of the 
autoclave and the silence of the sweating ovens. 

There are few stairs to ascend at these Batter- 
sea works. Nearly every department is on the 
ground floor. Most of them are separated in such wi 28 
a way that they can be isolated in case of fire ; WICK SPINNING. 
but to the night-light casing-room we have to 
ascend to a floor above; and here we find for the first time a number of girls 
at work. They are all dressed in white linen frocks with aprons and sleeves. The 
room is bright and cheerful. There are three kinds of night-lights ; two in paper 
cases, one in glass. In this room the paper cases are being made by nimble fingers 
aided by small automatic machines. Descending we see the cases filled. In one case 
a wick and metal sustainer has to be first placed ; the material is then poured in ; this is 
done with a dexterity that is remarkable. In another part of the room the other 
cased light is first moulded like a candle and then simply placed in its outer covering. 
While these operations are going on, two large drums at the extreme end of the room 
are revolving with a monotonous motion, making tapers. The wick—miles in length 
—is slowly wound and rewound about these drums, passing en route from one to the 
other through a melted waxy preparation that adheres on the principle of the repeated 
dipping of the original candle ; and when the deposit is sufficient, the taper is cut into 
the required lengths. I have heard travellers speak of the usefulness of both tapers 
and night-lights, more especially on expeditions beyond the confines of civilisation. 
The paraffin-moulded light, which is simply fitted into its case and only requires light- 
ing under any circumstances, is a very handy companion. 

A long interesting day has almost come to an end. When we step once more into 
the open air, with a somewhat bewildered sense of a new knowledge of many things, 
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our guide intimates that it might now be well to ‘‘take in the soap-works.” 
‘* Why, that is a new industry altogether?” ‘‘Often goes with candles,” our guide 
replies, smiling. ‘‘ Don’t you remember a certain combination in the neutral fat 
department that was reserved for soap?” ‘‘ Why, certainly,” we say, and as we chat, 
lo and behold we are in the boiling-room and the frame-room! Here are made several 
soaps—soft soap, carbolic soap, and some other ordinary soaps of commerce; but 
moving on to the next work of the soap-maker, we enter a clean well-lighted apart- 
ment, the atmosphere of which is sweet with a delicate perfume. We are in the 
toilet and fancy soap factory. The machines are turning out the ‘‘ Regina” speciality, 
and very tempting it looks. In the ordinary method of scented soap manufacture, 
the perfumes are introduced while the soap is hot. The mode at Battersea is a great 
improvement on this. First the bars are torn into shreds, which are placed on trays, 
and put into ovens to dry. From the ovens the soap is packed into a machine with 
large solid granite rollers, between which it passes, getting crushed and ground, and 
coming out from the mill in continuous lengths of yellow tape. You may take it into 
your hands and it does not break, it is tender but quite solid. In this dry and cool 
condition the perfume is added; nothing is thus lost by heat and excessive evapora- 
tion; the perfume is retained, and at the same time the treatment which the soap 
undergoes serves to improve its quality in a remarkable way. But we came to Batter- 
sea to describe and illustrate candle-making ; soap deserves separate and special 
treatment at some future day. 

The rise of the candle trade in England may be said to date from 1831, when the 
manufacture was set free from Excise supervision. Soon after this date, Messrs. 
Price and Company established steam mills in Ceylon for crushing cocoa-nuts, to 
extract the oil as raw material for the London factory. In 1840 Mr. J. P. Wilson, a 
member of the firm, while endeavouring to produce a cheap self-snuffing candle for the 
illumination in honour of the marriage of Queen Victoria, succeeded in making the 
required light with a mixture of stearic acid and cocoa-nut stearine. This was the well- 
known ‘‘composite” candle. Then came the practical application of the Chevreul 
processes to which reference has already been made ; and with numberless improvements 
arising out of these discoveries, the trade grew from year to year. From 1847 to 1851, 
the first five years of its existence, the Company sold 14,220 tons of finished produce. 
This amount has gone on increasing in a remarkable way ; in the five years 1882 to 
1886, it had risen to 80,295 tons, and in the five years ending 1890, the finished 
saleable produce amounted to 83,225 tons. But this great out-put was not the work 
of Battersea alone. In 1853 the Company bought an estate of sixty acres at 
Bromborough Pool, near Birkenhead, on which they erected a new factory. 
Liverpool being the chief palm-oil port, the Company found a great saving in 
the manufacture of this material in a large and exclusive way, where the material 
could be purchased without land carriage. Here the Company employs five hundred 
operatives who have some advantage over the workers at Battersea. Bromborough 
has a recreation ground and a set of allotment gardens. The growth of buildings at 
Battersea does not admit of this at the London factory, but each establishment has an 
efficient company of rifle volunteers. Football and cricket are among their outdoor 
games, and both in their sports and their work, there is an evident esprit de corps among 
the firm’s employés, on the Thames and on the Mersey, which has no doubt been a 
valuable influence in the successful development of the candle industry. 
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By LADY LINDSAY. 


With Illustrations by E. J. BREWTNALL, R.W.S. 





T was late afternoon—almost evening—and Captain Malmesbury 
was working in his garden. The June sun, reluctant to set, was 
nevertheless dropping slowly, and casting long sloping: shadows 
that brought out in almost unnecessary relief the monotonous and 
narrow-minded architecture of Sophia Terrace. 

Captain Malmesbury’s garden was fearfully and wonderfully 
made. He was himself extremely proud of it, though wont to 
speak with humility on the subject, and with a deprecating wave 

1 of the hand to assure the awed beholder that it was no bigger 

than a quarter-deck—nothing, in fact, in the very least out of the common. 

Yet, whatever the taste of the looker-on might be, the garden was assuredly no 
common one. Though in itself but a narrow strip like its fellows in Sophia Terrace, 
the walks were made of asphalt instead of gravel, the flowers peeped sparsely and 
nervously between the elaborate rock-work as though they feared to meet the gaze of 
the gardening martinet their master, and the whole property was guarded by tutelary 
deities in the shape of two ancient figure-heads, one representing Neptune (as was 
evident by his crown, trident, and flowing white beard), the other a buxom lady in a 
‘‘décolletée ” pink gown, who might have been a goddess of the deep or only black- 
eyed Susan—just as you please. 

Captain Malmesbury paused in his work, leaning on his hoe and gazing around him 
admiringly. He pulled out a crimson silk handkerchief and mopped his face which 
was scarcely less crimson, and blew his nose with a stentorian blast. He nodded 
appreciatively to the asphalt and to himself. 

The neighbouring gardens were such as to increase his self-esteem and self- 
approbation. Most of them were sadly overrun with weeds. In truth, there were so 
many repetitions of the sluggard’s garden that it seemed as though a whole row of 
sluggards must dwell in this forlorn forsaken terrace. In the time of the Georges it 
had doubtless been a fashionable spot. The briny smell of the sea came straight in 
from the broad ocean, intercepted by but two or three other rows of houses at most. 
The farthest garden of all—the one belonging to the largest house, the house in which 
nobody living could ever remember to have seen the blinds raised or the door opened 
—was an intricate maze of seedy rose-bushes and high box-edgings which had almost 
grown into hedges, self-willed irregular little hedges, thick and tufted at the top, 
weedy, straggling, and bare below. 

In the middle of this lilliputian maze stood an old broken stone statuette of Flora 
with a basket, and some queer birds also wrought in stone. It was as though the 
house had been suddenly shut up, the garden had ceased to bloom, and some smiling 
girl, standing amidst her pet birds, had with them been struck into silence, as in the 
palace of the sleeping beauty. Only this was no palace, and the glory and pride of 
Sophia Terrace had existed, not hundreds of years previously in a bright corner of 
fairyland, but simply here, in this quiet maritime town, some eighty or ninety years ago. 

Captain Malmesbury, with his big burly presence, his irrepressible activity, his 
smiling red face and loud geniality, was now the ruler of the old-world spot. No 
one contradicted him, for the people who dwelt in the same row were quiet un- 
contradictory people, busy about their private concerns, working for their homes and 
children, and utterly callous of what he might do in his own domain, or what he 
might or might not expect of them. Never a carriage passed along the narrow 
paved street that ran in front of the gardens of Sophia Terrace. The gate of each 
garden swung as it pleased. Scarce a pedestrian passed in or out. Sometimes, 
groups of little boys and girls, belonging to nobody knew whom and nobody cared 
whom, played about, but they were mostly scared away by the alarming presence of 
Captain Malmesbury, for that worthy, when he brandished his hoe and red handkerchief 
—coatless though he was, with blue shirt and braces and duck trousers in full view 

upon his ample form—was a person to be greatly feared by all juvenile depredators. 
But, on this late June afternoon, a balmy and sweet stillness in the air pervaded 
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the old-fashioned place, and pleased the heart of the sea-captain. He was expectant, 
and was not indeed long kept waiting ; a solitary slight figure—that of an elderly 
woman—presently came slowly down the street towards him. Was he not used 
daily thus to expect her, with a kind of pleasure at her approach which was almost a 
monotonous daily food, yet none the less a pleasure, and with just a little prick at his 
heart that she looked wan, and thin, and tired, as she walked to meet him 1 her old 

—even threadbare— 
STS garments, and with that 
o oe” H 7 patient smile on her 
face? Yes, surely she 
looked paler and thinner 
than last year, when she 
had been already paler 
and thinner than the 
year before. 

Nevertheless, he 
bent down and picked 
the big blue pansy and 
the little sprig of Lon- 
don pride that was his 
daily afternoon offer- 
ing. 

As she walked up 
to him, her thin hand 
was already stretched 
out to receive that 
offering. She would 
not have missed it for 
the world ; undemon- 
strative as she was, 
this small token, this 
fragrant word, renewed 
each twenty-four hours 
and meaning so much 
in its silent speech, was 
perhaps the one thing 
which made the day 
possible to her — the 
beacon which cheered 
her tired soul over 
miles of heavy ground. 

‘You are going to 
take home the work ?” 
asked Captain Malmes- 
bury. He always asked 
this question, and al- 
ways his acquaintance 

‘I'LL MAKE ’EM,’ ROARED THE CAPTAIN.” answered by an affirm- 

ative nod, as she did 

to-night. But to-night she also sighed. She seemed sadder even than was 
her wont. 

‘*] could not get on to-day,” she said. ‘‘I am afraid I have done very badly 
My eyes are weak. I only hope that my employers will not tell me they have had 
enough of me.” And, whilst she spoke, her eyes looked out from under her black 
bonnet far away as though they would pierce the brick wall and gaze out to sea, even 
when they were so dimmed by tears that it is doubtful whether the hemmed-in horizon 
mattered to her or not. 

‘‘'What!” roared the Captain. ‘‘Give you the sack? And, thereupon, he 
emphasized his exclamations with two or three round nautical oaths which, curiously 
enough, seemed to cheer his companion, for a slight pink flush mantled in her 
cheeks, and her lips parted with a faint smile. 
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** If everybody valued me as you do . .” she began somewhat incoherently ; but 
she did not finish her sentence. 

‘“*Pll make ’em!” cried the Captain, rapping. his hoe sharply on the asphalt. 
“T'll make ’em, I will! I Ml go myself, and 

‘*No, no, you won't,” said his companion, " smelling softly at the pansy and 
stroking her lips with it. ‘‘I'll get along all right to-morrow, I dare say. Now 
you must let me go, but I’ll come back the same way, and, in case you should 
still be in your garden. o% 

There was no need for this remark. Was not Captain Malmesbury always in 
his garden, smoking his evening pipe, when Mrs. Simpkins came past on her way 
homewards, having left her day’s work at the dressmaker’s ? 

To-night, after she had left the shop, she met a chance acquaintance. This was a 
girl called Hester Barclay. 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Simpkins! Mrs. Simpkins!” cried the girl, running across the street 
to tell her news. ‘‘It’s all right! Joe’s come home, and I’m going to marry him. 
I know you'll be glad, for you’ve always been kind about it, and it Aas been a long 
while of waiting, hasn’t it ?”’ 

The girl’s face was all aglow, her blue eyes were bright, dancing with light, her 
auburn hair, escaping from under her 
little hat, seemed in its jubilant tendrils 
and tresses to be telling the happy story 
to the soft west wind. 

‘*T am glad, dear,” said the elder 
woman. ‘‘ Very, very glad. And you 
are to marry him soon?” 

‘* Yes,” said Hester half shyly; ‘‘ he 
wanted to fix the day at once, and sol... 
Ilet him. It is to be in three weeks— 
only think of that! And after such a long 
time, too!” repeated the girl. ‘*‘ Two 
years. I thought I should never live it 
through. What would you do, Mrs. 
Simpkins, if you had to wait two years ?” he 

‘* Two years,” repeated Mrs. Simpkins, ‘‘‘ jor’s comE HOME, AND I'M GOING TO MARRY HIM.”” 

with a kind of catch in her breath. Alas! 
How could she answer? It seemed to her so short a time of probation! A short 
time indeed for most people to await happiness! And, for those bright eyes, those 
geranium cheeks, that clustering hair, what could two years of waiting mean more 
than two days or two hours? How different for herself, whose years, following each 
other more rapidly than she often cared to admit, left her no surplus to waste, whilst 
her face grew paler, her hair thinner, her shoulders more bent, and past, present, and 
future seemed to.be mixed up in a grey mist of inextricable sadness. 

The two women were walking along a kind of stone terrace or parapet immediately 
above the harbour. There were low houses or shops on the right hand, where quaint 
shell-boxes and marvellous combinations of stained sea-weed and sea-grasses stood 
out amongst other wares to tempt tourists and summer visitors. On the left 
hand, and beneath—below the great white cliff scattered over with bunches of a wild 
pink flower that grows from the arid side, and is popularly known as ‘‘ sweet Betsy” 
—far beneath lay the harbour, and beyond it the open sea, whilst, above, the clear 
heaven was all flecked and rose-coloured with the beauty of sunset. 

Mrs. Simpkins and her companion now parted. The latter darted down a narrow 
street, probably to seek more confidants to whom to impart the news that was 
bubbling to her lips. The former walked slowly on, up the steep incline for a short 
way, until she came to a patch of dry grass where was a tall flag-staff, and, at its foot, 
a broad wooden seat. 

The tired woman sat down for a rest. To-day she was physically as well as 
mentally tired, and the sudden rush of Hester’s happiness had come upon her like an 
additional blow. She herself was not unsympathetic, surely, nor yet grudging of 
affection towards the young girl who liked her, and whose first thought, perhaps, had 
been to confide in. poor dear Mrs. Simpkins, whose life was so very dull and grey. 
But that life was far duller, far greyer, than even Hester guessed. Sometimes, it 
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seemed so full to the brim of its aching monotony that one additional little drop made 
the pain overflow. Elizabeth Simpkins’s life had been wrecked long, long ago. 
Despite her outward calm, she had known much storm, much suffering, just as some 
weather-beaten vessels, which now lay in the quiet basin of the harbour, sheltered and 
unrocked, had known many a rough sea and many a tempest. She had married when 
quite a girl, and after a short time her husband had left her, gone she knew not 
where, though rumour had spoken pretty plainly of another woman; then she, 
Elizabeth, had found plenty of friends whose words of pity, almost of scorn, had 
stung her innocent proud heart well-nigh to the quick. 

Very reticent, very cold in manner, she withdrew herself from all pity and sympathy 
—needless to say, from all affection also. She removed herself and her few goods 
and chattels to the small town where she still dwelt, where all around were strangers, 
and where, as she told herself, she could live undisturbed, and work, needing to speak 
to no one. 

But, as time passed on, and the years, slipping by, receded into that overwhelming 
mist of unquestioned oblivion, her heart, growing slowly warmer again, admitted a 
few friends. There was the girl Hester and her mother, the Greens, the Robinsons, 
and two or three more, with whom, on an occasional Sunday afternoon, Mrs. Simpkins 
would take a friendly cup of tea ; and last—not least—Captain Malmesbury. 

He had not drifted into her friendship. It may rather be said that he elbowed 
himself into it. He and she had never been introduced to each other. It was the 
garden that did it—that delightful crotchety garden in Sophia Terrace. 

Every late afternoon, Mrs. Simpkins, carrying home her day’s work to her em- 
ployers, must needs pass Sophia Terrace. Every evening as she returned she must 
pass it again. There was another road, certainly, but that was inconvenient, steep, 
and circuitous. At first the Captain, busy amongst his plants and rockery, had not 
noticed the slight dark figure with its pale face and uncertain step ; but one day, as it 
drew near, he looked up suddenly, and he thought that he had never seen so 
sweet a face before. Afternoon light is often kind—there was a soft radiance, but no 
strong shine or shadow, upon the face. Pretty gentle eyes—a trifle tired and tear- 
laden, perhaps—were gazing straight at him. Hesmiled. ‘‘ Good evening, Marm,” 
he said, in a voice as little gruff as possible. Bending down, he picked one of his 
lilac crocuses—the uncertain feet of the passer-by had come nearly to a standstill—he 
held out the pale crocus, which a thin hand took, whilst a sweet low voice thanked 
him, and its owner passed on. 

Such had been the introduction ; and now, for the last year and a half, this strange 
couple had grown to look forward to their short outdoor meetings on every week-day, 
whilst sometimes on Sundays they walked home together from the neighbouring 
Methodist chapel. 

A strange intimacy had sprung up thus. If Captain Malmesbury knew aught of 
Mrs. Simpkins’s antecedents, he never referred to them. Meanwhile, of him she knew 
that he was an elderly bacheior with scarce more friends than herself, and with a surly 
manner but a high character. Regarding his worldly goods she never inquired. She 
guessed that he had a competence—she knew that, at any rate, he must have a better 
income than her own, as he had no need, like herself, to work for bread. 

But, despite the reticence which fettered the lips of both, and kept them from all 
questionings and explanations, she knew with an intuition that is not uncommon that 
he loved her—liked her, as she called it to herself, for she had no confidant. She could 
scarce dare to tell the secret very openly to her own heart even, lest it should leap up 
in such joyous ungovernable surprise that she would be incapacitated for her ordinary 
work during the whole day, and worn out by the exhaustion of that consuming fever 
all through the next. 

For of what use were dreams, idle day-dreams, or agonizing unreasoning nightly 
dreams? There was nothing for her—no hope, no future—nothing but a long monot- 
onous sullen distance which, like a looking-glass, reflected the long dreary monoton- 
ous past. 

Now, as she sat alone on the seat beneath the flag-staff, Elizabeth Simpkins sighed 
very deeply. From the harbour below came merry voices and laughter. From the 
open sea floated in a pleasant briny smell, and a light wind that bathed her temples, 
and played about her neat hair as though it would make away with the heavy bonnet 
that lay there, ageing her looks more even than they need be aged. Once, indeed, 
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she clasped her restless hands as if in prayer, and she tried to move her lips and con- 
trol her refractory heart. But it was all in vain to-night ; there was something in the 
languorous softness of this balmy evening which made her pulses beat as they had 
scarcely beat in youth, and which forced her discontent to so fierce a point that it was 
useless to seek to combat it—for a while, at least. 

A delicate twilight, that was rather pale green than grey in hue, already stretched 
like a filmy veil across the sky. She must go home nen back to her lonely lodging 
—she must light for herself a small fire and make some pretence of cooking. Besides, 
it would be chilly there to-night, perhaps. Was she not already shivering at the 
thought of the empty room? But first she would have to pass Sophia Terrace 
again—well, what of that? Was she not used to the good-humoured nod of wel- 
come, and the few rough cheery sentences that were her evening tonic, helping her, as 
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‘*THEY WALKED HOME TOGETHER FROM THE NEIGHBOURING METHODIST CHAPEL.” 


they surely did, to go home to her solitude, to lie calmly down to sleep, and get 
up to work next day ? 

For, if this were not so, would it not be better for her to leave, to go and seek 
fortune elsewhere, and shake off this temptation as she had shaken off so many 
heretofore? What mattered it where she went, she who had not a friend in the 
world ? 

As her thoughts travelled thus, greatly further than her wishes, she remembered 
suddenly that she had a lettertoread. The postman had put it into her hand as she was 
leaving home that evening, but her parcel of work had been cumbrous and badly tied, 
and she had slipped the letter into her pocket without giving it another thought. It 
was not likely to be of any importance ; although she owned so few friends, there was 
nothing unusual in her receiving a letter. Miss Winter, the dressmaker, often indited 
her orders on a post-card, or even on a sheet of highly-glazed paper that was folded and 
fastened within an envelope and entrusted to the post-office. About this time also 
Mrs. Simpkins was expecting to hear from a cousin of hers, whose little boy was 
recovering from measles less rapidly than pleased his mother. 

Yet, when she had unfolded the paper. and mastered its contents, the reader’s 
countenance suddenly changed. For a moment she grew deathly pale, then 
crimson; then pale again. She flung out her hands as if trying to recover her- 
self. She shook, as if with ague. The letter slid from her fingers, but the next 
moment she bent to pick it up, and read it hurriedly through once more. Was 
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this news possible—was it really possible? Or was she dreaming? She looked out 
seawards, but something in her own eyes seemed to blot out all detail and all outline. 
There was a kind of golden haze, she thought, which wrapped the harbour, the ships, 
the sea and sky, just as it enwrapped and etherealized herself. No, now it was grey 
again, a soft twilight, whilst a little boat, with a sail tinged by some rosy after-glow, 
came floating in towards the mouth of the harbour, across the wide pathless sea. She 
could not collect her thoughts, her mind was in so strange a whirl; but often, many 
a time afterwards, it seemed to her that hope, like that rosy-sailed boat, had come 
floating in towards her across the grey twilight of her life. 

Staggering to her feet, she tried to walk; her knees trembled as she sat down 
once more. There was no one near, but, had there been, it would have made no 
difference to her ; she covered her 
face with her hands and sobbed 
aloud. A great pain moved her 
thus, pain for the dead wasted 
past, and all its thoughts, and 
fears, and longing—pain for herself 
that she had so cruelly suffered, 
pain for the sweet days of youth 
that were no more, and could be 
touched by no magician’s wand to 
rise up and live again. 

She uttered a low cry, as she 
thought of her broken life and the 
uselessness of it, and, for a while, 
tears came fast with her sobs. 
Then, all of a sudden, she rose to 
her feet with some determination, 
and caught up the letter, and 
walked away. Straight her feet 
carried her to Sophia Terrace, 
straight her eager eyes sought out 
the burly form that had grown so 
dear to her. 

Captain Malmesbury was lean- 
ing on the gate of his garden, 
smoking his pipe, but upon his 
face,despite the deepening twilight, 
could plainly be seen a look of 
anxiety. She was iate, that poor 
little soul in whose welfare he was 

‘*SHE COVERED HER FACE WITH HER HANDS.” so interested—her employers, cruel 
tyrants, were displeased with her. 

She was sorrowful, she was helpless, a weak woman—could anything have happened 
to her? No, for here she came, walking more lightly and quickly than he had ever 
seen her walk, holding in her hands an open white paper, and with an expression in 
her eyes and about her mouth which, to his dying day, the good Captain never forgot. 

She walked—almost ran—to within a step of him. He could have touched her 
with his hand had he been so pleased. Then, suddenly, in a mere second of time she 
drew herself up, and, to his amazed eyes, she became once more the unmoved un- 
approachable figure that he knew so well. 

‘It is very cold,” she murmured, ‘‘and I am rather late. Good night, Captain 
Malmesbury.” 

She spoke in a strange altered voice. Was she angry with him? He had not a 
word to say. He took his pipe from between his lips, and held it in one hand as, 
open-mouthed, and in respectful silence, he watched her pass down the street. She 
was walking slowly enough now, tottering almost on her way, faltering when the 
paved street offered some extra ruggedness. Yet he made no effort to help or 
detain her. Meanwhile, she never once looked round, but passed surely out of 
his sight. 

Then he went indoors and fetched his hat. 
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He had never yet been within the walls of that poor lodging. When, in obedience 
to the low answer which succeeded the loud rap of his knuckles, he lifted the latch 
and entered, he was shocked at the poverty-stricken appearance of all around him. 
The room was so empty, the carpet so threadbare! There was no curtain in the 
window, no kettle on the hob, no food on the table, no ornament upon the mantelpiece. 
Only on the window-sill, beside a flickering candle, two scraps of flowers had been 
placed in a tumbler of water—a drooping pansy and a little sprig of London pride. 
And Mrs. Simpkins, with that fatal letter upon her knee, was sitting in the one chair, 
crying quietly—crying, thought the Captain, as only women can cry, with a slow 
desolate persistence that seemed to reach his heart, and encircle it and chill it 
making him feel very foolish indeed. 

He forgot all he had meant to say ; he forgot how little real intimacy he had with 
this poor soul, how unwarrantable 
was his intrusion upon her and her 
evident grief. He grew even redder 
in the face than usual, and could only 
stammer, as he pointed to the letter : 

‘* May I read it?” 

But he was a masterful kind of 
person, and he did not even wait for 
permission. He seized the paper, 
and held it between his strong hands, 
leaning forward to catch the fitful 
light of the wretched candle; and 
thus he read what had so moved his 
companion. 

It was plainly set forth, though in 
ignorant untutored style. Elizabeth 
Simpkins’s husband had been killed in 
a drunken brawl out in America just 
fourteen months ago. The fellow’s 
name had not been known at first, 
nor his relationship to the person now 
addressed. It had rather been sup- 
posed that he was married to another 
woman. 

That woman, however, had on 
her deathbed, quite recently, con- 
fessed her ill life as well as his, and 
had begged the man who attended 
her last moments—he himself being, 
as he said, but a poor miner and no 
clergyman—to write at once to the ‘CAPTAIN MALMESBURY LEANING ON THE GATE.” 
real Mrs. Simpkins, whose address 
she gave—an address to which this present letter had been first sent, and from thence 
forwarded. 

Captain Malmesbury put the letter down upon the window-sill with a kind of slap 
of his hand. He was muttering something under his breath which his companion 
could not hear at first. 

‘* Fourteen months ago,” he was repeating slowly. 

Then he took a step forward. 

Elizabeth Simpkins, as she looked up, saw his round honest face through the dusk, 
shining with affection. His arms were outstretched. 

‘* My dear,” he said, ‘‘ my dear, my dear. . .” 

She lifted herself from her chair like one compelled in a dream, and flung herself 
forward weeping, and fell upon his breast. What had come to her? Was it happi- 
ness? At last! At last! Yet the unknown brings always some fear. She was 
afraid. 

It was quite night, and stars shone overhead, when presently these two, who 
had left so much of youth and glory of the world behind them, yet nothing of youth’s 
freshness nor tenderness nor trust, went forth together arm-in-arm to sit for a while 
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on the seat below the flag-staff, to watch the twinkling lights of the harbour and the 
quaint old houses, and to hear in the distance the gentle beat of the sea at high tide, 
rising up to answer the call of the freshening wind. 

But, on their way, they paused for a moment at the gate of the little garden in 
Sophia Terrace, and the Captain opened the gate, and Elizabeth went in just a step 
or two, boldly, as though the place belonged to her already, and she bent down and 
herself gathered a heart’s-ease flower and a sprig of London pride, and placed them 
in the button-hole of Captain Malmesbury’s rough serge coat. And he, as he looked 
down at her, thought that to see her face she might have grown years younger. 

And she spoke softly. 

‘*T don’t know how it is,” she said; ‘‘but ... but. . . Oh, why should I tell 

See 4c! Danese a ST ey you?” 

‘*Tell me,” said her 
companion, speaking, for 


once, quite gently. ‘‘ For 
now you must tell me 
everything.” 


‘* Well, when I was a 
girl,” she began tremu- 
lously, ‘‘and dressed in 
white, and coming from 
the church with him... 
that one of whom, even 
now, I can’t bear to seem 
to speak unkindly. . . I 
don’t know how it was, 
but even then there seemed 
just something wanting . . 
but now, now, oh, what 
have I done, that I should 
be so happy now?” 

‘“Done?” repeated 
the Captain, as he pressed 
his companion yet closer 
to him. He was no 
logician. He ardently 
wished that he could 
string words together 
better in order to tell her 
all that he felt! He was 
stunned by his own ina- 

‘*¢MY DEAR,’ HE SAID, ‘MY DEAR, MY DEAR.’” bility. Yet the language of 
the heart needs few words. 

At that moment, over the way, in the ill-lighted street, two other shadowy figures 
were bidding each other good-night. 

‘* To-morrow evening, ({then,” quoth a blithe voice which Mrs. Simpkins easily 
recognized ; ‘‘ to-morrow evening you'll come and see us, Joe, at home?” 

“Yes, my pretty darling,” said he. ‘‘ Good-night ! Good-night!” — 

There was an audible sound of a kiss. Then the young man made his way towards 
the harbour with brisk and rapid steps, and the auburn-haired girl turned down another 
street homewards, singing softly to herself. 

‘*And when will you come home to me?” asked Captain Malmesbury, with a 
sudden burst of eloquence. 

‘* Ah yes, home, home!” said Elizabeth, in that soft voice of which he was never 
to weary. ‘‘Some evening let it be. Evening for us, and evening all about us— 
sweet, restful, balmy evening. Do you mind it dear, that it will be evening for us, if 
we have come home ?”’ 

‘* No,” said the Captain, who wasa little mystified, but none theless happy. ‘‘ No, 
no,” he repeated with energy. ‘' Call it what you please. Aslong as you come home, 
Elizabeth, nothing else matters to me.” 
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